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THE  ITALIAN  DEMAND  FOR  FlUME 

GERMANY  AND  PEACE 
MAKING  THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

The  Branding  Iron.    The  Fight  with  a  Cannon,  etc. 

(Retiitered  at  the  G.P.O..  Helboiuiie.  for  tranimiMion  br  poit  u  a  aewipaper! 
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Coughs  and  Colds 

Are  naturally  prevalent,  and,  if  not  taken  in  hand  at  once,  may  lead  to 
serious   complications.      To    prevent    such,    immediate    recourse  should  be 

made  by  using 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

The  Famous  Money-Saving  Remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS,   ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS,  INFLUENZA, 
Whooping  Cough,    and  all  Chest  and  Throat  Ailments. 


Give   Your   Children    HEENZO    They    Like   It- and 
Money   Cannot  Buy   a    Better  Medicine 

A    Reliable    Home-made    Remedy    for    Colds,    Bronchitis,    etc. 


The  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Influenza,  and  sore  throats  ca  Is  for 
something?  that  will  destroy  disease  genns  from  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  soothe  and 
ileal  intlanied  mucous  membrane,  loosen  plilegm,  and  tone  up  the  general  system. 

For  tliis  purpose  money  cannot  buy  a  better  medicine  than  that,  a  ^/""i'y  supP|>' /^^ 
which  anyone  may  prepare  in  their  own  liomcs  in  a  few  moments  by  adding  Hhh-JNZU 
(registered  name 'for  Hean's  Essence)  to  warm  water  and  sweetening  as  per  easy  direc- 
iions"sui)i)lied  witli  each  bottle.  .'\s  HEENZO  costs  only  2/-,  and  a  like  quantity  of  a 
ready-made  cough  mixture  would  cost  at  least  from  12/-  to  £1,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  big 
money  saying  is  to  lie  effected  h\  making  \o\\r  own  cough  mixture.  If  you  do  not  need 
;i  fam'ily  supply  of  cougli  mixture,  ask  for  llEEXZO  Cough  Diamonds,  price  1/-  per  tin. 

Obtainable  from  most  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand,  or  from  G.  \\  .  MEAN,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Castlcreagh  Street,  Sydney, 
or  Bex  ^=531.  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 

If  You  Feel  Headachey  and  Run  Down,  Use 

Hean's    Tonic    Nerve    Nuts 
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PELMANISM 


BY 


ADMIRAL  LORD  BERESFORD,  G.CB.,  G.C.V.O. 


'• .  .  .  I  judge  it  {the  Pelman  Course)  from 
the  experience  gained  during  the  fifty  yeara  I 
was  associated  with  the  training  of  officers,  men 
and  boys  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  The  old  sailing 
Navy  provided  the  finest  possible  mental  ajid 
physical  training.  It  taught  initiative,  presence 
of  mind,  a-ccurate  observation,  habitual  defiance 
of  danger,  ready  resource,  and  an  extraordinary 
hardihood." 

Lord  Beregford,  after  drawing  an  analogy 
between  the  traininu  of  the  old  sailing  Navy 
and  that  of  the  current  Pelman  Course,  goes  on 
to    say: — 

"  The  object  of  the  Pelman  bystem  is  to  en- 
able the  individual  to  bring  all  his  powers  into 
harmonious  action.  It  would  be  true  to  say 
that  to  enable  the  student  rightly  to  use  his 
native  abilities  is  the  object  of  all  education. 
The  education  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  system 
I  know  best,  certainly  fulfils  that  purpose.  Now. 
a  great  part  of  the  education  of  a  boy  consists 
in  learning  how  to  use  his  powers,  but  without 
knowing  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  set  to  learn 
lessons  and  perform  tasks  day  after  day,  the 
use  of  which  he  often  fails  to  perceive.  He 
does  not  understand,  and  he  is  not  told  that 
the  work  he  is  made  to  do  teaches  him  how 
to  use  his  intellect.  He  thinks  that  education 
consists  in  acquiring  information,  in  which  very 
often  he  takes  no  interest  whatever.  Neverthe- 
less, if  he  does  the  work  required  of  him,  he 
leams  to  use  his  powers  unconsciously. 

The  Pelman  System  teaches  the  man  and  the 
woman  both  how  to  use  their  undeveloped 
faculties,  consciously;  and  how,  consciously,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  ability  and  the  know- 
ledge  they    already    pofisess. 

Now,  in  almost  every  person,  in  addition  to 
imperfectly  developed  faculties,  there  exists  a 
reserve  of  latent  power  and  ability,  of  which 
the  individual  himself  is  usually  uncoii&cious. 
.  .  The  Pelman  System  teaches  how  con- 
sciously to  develop  and  employ  reserve  powers. 
It  teaches,  first  of  all,  that  their  existence  is 
a  fact;  then  how  to  call  upon  them,  and  then 
how  to  make  their  use  habitual.  Again,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  very  remarkable  ingenuity  of  the 
system,  that  it  applies  to  the  uneducated  and 
the  educated  alike. 

.  .  The  Pelman  System  does  not,  except 
incidentally,  impart  information.     It  teaches  the 


student  how  to  gain  the  information  he  needs 
in  the  quickest  way.  And  this  practical  ability 
is  not  acquired  by  learning  a  trick,  but  by 
consciously  observing  and  following  the  natural 
laws  which  regulate  the  mind.  The  informa- 
tion in  question  may  be  practical  or  theoretical ; 
it  may  consist  in  technical  practice,  or,  in  the 
results  of  observation,  or  in  the  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  books;  the  method  of  acquiring 
it  is    the  same. 

And  the  Pelman  System  also  teaches  the  stu- 
dent how  to  retain  his  knowledge.  It  teacher 
him  how  to  rememher.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  peculiar  defects  in  memory  which  no 
system  can  cure.  Nor  can  the  Pelman  System 
restore  the  failing  memory  of  old  age,  though  in 
many  oases  the  Course  will  improve  it.  But, 
apart  from  these  exceptions,  the  system  pro- 
duces an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
power  of  memory.  What  is  called  a  bad  memory 
is  usually  due  rather  to  mental  indolence  than 
to  mental   defect.  *- 

.  .  .  The  Pelman  Institute,  as  I  understand 
the  matter,  does  not  profess  to  work  miracles. 
What  it  does  profess  to  accomplish  is  to  enable 
a  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  abilities  he 
already,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  jKJssessee. 
The  first  condition  of  success  is  willingness  to 
learn.  The  student  must  be  prepared  to  do  his 
part.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  part,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  both  always  possible  and 
always  interesting. 

.  .  .  Quite  frankly,  tlhe  Pelman  System  is 
devised  to  help  a  man  or  a  woman  to  achieve 
practical,  material  success,  sometimes  expressible 
in  terms  of  money.     Why  not? 

If  the  main  principles  of  the  System  were 
to  be  defined,  1  should  describe  them  as  incu'- 
oatmg  self-reliance,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
mind,  memory  and  mental  equipment  generally 
— the  essential  condition  of  success  in  any 
career." 


"Mind  and  Memory  Training"  (in  which 
the  Pelman  Course  is  fully  described,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pelman  Institute  at  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


The   Pelman  System  Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

is  PELMAN   INtiTIlUTE,  23  Gloucester  House,  corner  Flinders  Lane 

Taiicht  hw    Post  ^°<^  Market  Street.    Melbourne. 

laugni  uy    ruoi.                          Please  send  your  free   book,    "Mind    and    Memory   Training," 
The      Pelman      System      is 
taught    by    post    in    12    inter- 
eating       lessons.        It       takes  Name 

from  10  to  12  weeks  to  com- 
plete    the    course.       Benefits  Address 

begin  with  the  first  lesson, 
and  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion are  maintained  through-  

out.  75 
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will  remain  a  ledger-keeper  just  so  long-  as  he  has 
no  ambition  to  better  himself — just  so  long  as  he  has 
iioi  Che  will-power  to  say  to  himselt :  "  1  will  better 
my  position  and  pay  " — and  the  brain-power  to  keep 
u.at  Jt.iulir.ion. 

Without  realising  it,  we  become  slaves  and  victims 
to  procrastination — we  let  others  control  us,  instead 
of  ourselves  controlling  others.  We  let  pure  circum- 
stances shape  our  destiny  ;  our  lives  become  an  ever- 
lasting succession  of  unhappy  fears  and  contemptible 
envy — all,  in  the  last  analysis,  due  to  one  fact 
alone— WE  HAVE  BECOME  TOO  LAZY 
TO   USE    OUR    OWN   WILLS. 


For  your  own  sake — for  your  own 
future — for  your  own  welfare — exer- 
cise your  will  power  now — make  a 
resolution  that  you  will  "climb  the 
ladder  of  life."  Once  you  start,  you 
will  find  the  "  going  "  is  easy. 

Take  up  your  course  in  Accoun- 
tancy with  us  to-day.  MAKE  A 
START  I  The  present  age — aye! 
this  very  moment — is  a  serious  one 
for  you.     You  must  qualify. 


Under  our  skilled  and  experi- 
enced teaching  you  will  be  qualified 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

We  guarantee  success— or  con- 
tinue to  coach  you  free  until  you 
pass. 

Write  NOW  for  our  interesting 
and    instructive    book, 

"  ACCOUNTANCY.  " 

Free    to    all    ambitious  men. 

Send  your  name  and  address 
NOW-today. 


•TT 


I 


Accountancy    Specialists 

COLUNS  HOUSE,  CDLUN5  ST  MELBOURNE. 
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WONDERFUL  HANDS, 

CHARACTERISED  BY  AMAZING  SPEED 

and  a  Delightful  Ease  in  performance,   may  be 
possessed  by 

Typists — Pianists  —  Violinists — All 
Instrumentalists — All  Hand-  Users 

availing  themselves  of   the  wonderful  methods  of 

Horik  Hand  Culture 


Xote    exquisite   bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
—the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture 


Send,  TO-DAY,  for  con- 
vincing, illuminative  book- 
let, "HANDS  AND 
HAND-USERS,"  and  learn 
how  quickly  you  can  obtain 
remarkable  manual  dexterity 
beautiful,  graceful,  masterly 
hands  that  will  be  the  envy 
of-^our  friends  and  the 
despair  of  your  competitors. 
All  densities  and  defects  of 
hand  or  wrist,  all  nervous 
strain  and  tension  in  prac- 
tice or  performance,  rapidly 
vanish.  Instrumentalists  cut 
practice  in  half.  Typists 
double  salaries. 


EXPLICIT   POSTAL   INSTRUCTION 

or  personally.     Write  or  call  at  once. 

'Hands  and  Hand-Users"  is  FREE,  and  it's  worth 
reading.    Send  for  it ! 

The   Horik    Hand   Culture   Institute 
56  Russell  Street,   Melbourne 


CUilES. 

Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
troubles,  Hydatids,  Indigestion, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diseases,  ttc. 

Write  for  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE   to 

S.    A.    PALMER   (DepL    B.) 

439  Fliuder*  Lame,  Malbooras. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  at  6/6  *  S/S 


Blbcifurtfi^p 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW. 

ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

Send  Names  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 


PIONEER 

Wood  Stave  Pipe 

A  RECORD  DELIVERY  ! 

An  order  for  2.^  miles  of  8- inch 
Pioneer  Wood  Stave  Pipe  from 
the  N.S.W.  Government  Railways 
and  Tramways  was  re- 
cently completed  in  a 
period  of  S  days.  The 
above  pipes  were  required 
urgently  to  convey  water 
to  the  township  of  Goul- 
bum,  where  the  reservoir 
was  nearly  depleted. 

We  are  prepared  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  Wood 
Stave  Pipe  at  short  notice. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:   Barns  Bay  Road, 
Lane  Cove,  N.S.W. 

Postal  Address :  Box  1576, 
G.P.O..  Sydney. 

Factories  — 

Burns  Bay  Road,  Lane 

Cove,  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 


deaf  ? 

Without  good  hearing,  you  are  greatly  han- 
dicapped, and  the  fact  is  brought  home  to 
you  every   day.     Why  remain  deaf.'     The 

Acousticon  fi^e^'t^Il 

will  safely  and  surely  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  530,000  delighted  users,  including  the 
■Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  ia  using  ^ 
his  "  Aooustioon "  at  the  Peace  Cooferenco.  [■ 
Write  for  10  Days'  Free  TriaL  No  de- " 
posit,  no  obligation.  You  alone  deKside.  | 
Oonvinc©  yourself  at  our  expense,  and  DON'T  I 
STAY   DEAF! 

I_ _^^      f^        475  Collins  Street,  MelboBnic. 

LAmSOn      VO.      105  Daking  Honse.  Sydney. 

N.Z.:  John  R.  Procter.  ZOO  Hioh  St..  Christ'ch. 
W.A.;   H.   C.   TAttle  A   Co..   S51    Hay  St.,  Perth. 
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Your   Baby's   Plealth — ! 

In  the  building  up  of  a  robust  constitution  correct  feeding 
during  infancy  is  of  supreme  importance.  Baby's  healin 
depends  upon  baby's  food.  Take  no  risks.  If  the 
•  mother's  milk  is  lacking  in  quantity  or  quality, 
your  baby 


give 


The  NATURAL-MILK  Food 


A  Free  Trial    Sample  of    Lactogen,  and  a    copy  of    our  helpful 
Baby  Book,   will   be  posted   on   request.      Write  to 

THE  BACCHUS  MARSH  CONCENTRATED  MILK  COMPANY  LTD. 
591-599  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge — 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  busiiiess  and  social  euc- 
0883  is  the  ability  to  reiiieniber — viz.,  how 
many  fail  liecuuee  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  m  nd  a  perfectly  claesified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facta,  figures,  names,  fa'ces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teacli  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction biKjks  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,   train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is    taught    by    post.      Fill    in    coupon,    and    get 
full    particulars,   with   detailed    proofa  of   sue- 

C€BB 

DON'T  FORGET !     DO  IT  NOW  I 

Ebv.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "Your  sys- 
tem is  cany,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable 
The  ease  :nid  rapidity  with  which  date«. 
names,  incid  nts.  etc.,  can  ht>  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  the/»e,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearcf,  Student.  Telowri.  S-A. :  "It 
makee  all  liranclies  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
leamt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
ijeography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc..  in  oiic-tirentieth  of  the  usual  tim.0  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Me.  Jas.  ITre.  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes :  "  Your  system  for  ezaminatiom  makes 
a-  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 
my 
Spectacles  ? 


rO   R.   BROWN,  211    Swanston   Street.  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FREE  Book  "  Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 
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Fat  for  Years 


Wo 


man. 


Loses  6^   Stone   in  Eight 
Months.       Remarkable    Ex- 
perience   of    a     Melbourne 
Loses  Weight — and  Gains  Health  and  Appearance. 
Eating  for  Success. 


At  first  you  would  not  think 
it  possible — sounds  so  much 
like  a  fable — but  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  story  just  as  it  hap- 
-pened. 

Seventeen  years  ago  my 
father  died,  and,  as  he  had 
i)een  in  such  ill-health  for 
years,  I  had  to  consider  the 
bread  and  butter  question — I 
was  then  a  girl  of  eighteen. 

I  had  not  been  ^iven  a  pro- 
fession, nor  yet  a  trade,  but  1 
had  been  given  a  voice  and 
appearance,  and  so  these  led 
to  the  footlights. 

For  a  few  years  I  followed 
this    calling,    always    retaining 
-my   figure.     Then   I   got   mar- 
ried,  and    there    was   no   fur- 
ther need  to  earn  a  living. 

In  eighteen  months  I  became 
ii  mother.  Now,  why  is  it  that 
i-o  many  young  mothers  be- 
come fat  and  coarse-looking? 
There's  a  reason  all  right : 
and  mothers  are  not  the  only 
ones. 

Well,  like  thousands  of 
other  young  married  women,  I 
became  unsightly  with  unneces- 
sary and  unhealthy  FAT — and 
I  just  accepted  it,  because  I 
knew  nothing  different — nor 
could  anyone  else  enlighten 
me — they  couldn't — they  didn't 
know.  Very  few  do  know. 
That's  the  trouble. 

A  very  few  short  years  saw 
me  a  young  widow — again 
■confronted  with  the  bread  and 
butter  problem. 

I  was  too  unsightly  to  follow 
the  old  profession,  even  if  it 
liad  been  practicable  for  an 
■earnest  young  mother  devoted 
to  her  child. 

There  was  nothing  else  for 
,it  —  a  Boarding  House  • — 
wherein  the  food  question  is 
■iiver  presented  to  the  landlady. 

Well,  years  came  and  went 
— I  became  34 — and  FAT 
CAME  AND  STAYED.  Not 
l)ecause  I  had  too  little  to  do, 
for  you'll  all  agree  that  a  land- 
lady of  a  twenty-five  shilling 
u  week  Boarding  House  must 
<lo  "  something "  if  she  must 
make  ends  meet.  No,  but  the 
food  was  all  wrong.  It  was 
good    food,    and    clean    food — 


but  it  was  wrong  food.  Wrong 
combinations.  Everything  was 
wrong. 

You  might  think  this  was 
because  I  was  inexperienced. 
Not  at  all,  for  mine  was  better 
food  than  that  supplied  in  most 
homes  and  boarding  houses — 
my  boarders  said  so,  and  they 
knew'. 

All  this  time  my  little  girl 
was  growing  up,  and,  although 
she  was  too  gentle  to  hurt 
my  feelings.  I  knew  full  well 
that  she  would  rather  I  had 
been  thinner,  and  nicer  to  look 
at. 

Could  you  blame  her — for 
who  likes  to  look  at  a  fat 
woman .''  She's  worse  than  a 
thin  one. 

Of  course,  your  friends 
won't  say  you  look  "awful,"  al- 
though they  think  so — fact  is, 
t'ie3''rc  ,not  friends. 

Well,  changes  came.  I  sold 
my  home,  and  I  put  my  money 
into  a  business,  and  I  sat  at  a 
desk  all  the  time.  Horrible 
mismanagement — for  it  meant 
more  fat  still — increased  physi- 
cal inconvenience,  and,  worst 
of  all,  ILL-HEALTH;  yes. 
KIDNEYS — it  had  to  come. 

It  has  to  come  to  every  one 
of  us— FAT  OR  THIN— if  we 
will  not  eat  the  right  food, 
because  you  have  been  told  a 
thousand  times,  "  A  man  is 
Iniilt  round  his  Alimentary 
Canal,"  and  there's  no  getting 
awav    from    this.  , 

BUT— THERE  CAME  A 
DAY — It  was  like  a  conver- 
sion, and  I  got  it  from  a  cheap 
little  book — cost  only  a  shil- 
ling— but  it  was  worth  many 
pounds  to  me  in  a  very  short 
time,  because  I  was  enabled  to 
earn   more. 

It  told  me  what  I  had  been 
doing  was  ALL  WRONG.  This 
book  told  me  what  to  do  that 
was  ALL  RIGHT— and  I  be- 
lieved it,  and  I  followed  it. 

COMMON  SENSE— YET 
SCIENTIFIC  FACTS,  for 
ALL  who  are  FAT.  THIN, 
ILL  or  WELL — everyone 
should  have  this  little  book. 

You  think  I  am  enthusias- 
tic,   because     1     have    regained 


my  Health  and  Appearance, 
but  you'll  be  the  same  when 
you  have  read  the  book  once 
through. 

Anyway,  there's  nothing  like 
actual  figures  to  convince  folk 
— if  you  want  further  convinc- 
ing. I  assure  you  these  are 
positively  correct  weights  : — 
1918. 

June  27 — 18  stone  3  lb. 

August  8 — 17  stone  1  lb. 

October  20—16  stone  2  lb. 

November  20 — 15  stone  2h  lb. 

December   10^14  stone  6  lb. 

December  23 — 13  stone  13  lb. 
1919. 

January  6 — 13  stone  9  lb. 

January  13 — 13  stone  5  lb. 

January  20 — 13  stone  3|  lb. 

January  28 — 12  stone   12  lb. 

February  4 — 12  stone  Sg  lb. 

February   12 — 12  stone  7  lb. 

February  17 — 12  stone  31b. 

February  20 — 11  stone  13  lb. 

February  27 — 11  stone  10  lb. 

Now,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  more  about  this  interest- 
ing case,  vou  have  merely  to 
applv  to'  THE  HEALTH 
STUDY  CLUB,  100  Flinders 
Street,  Melbourne,  and  you 
will  be  given  full  particulars, 
or  we  shall  be  pleased  to  ar- 
range an  introduction  to  this 
person. 

SEND    ONE  SHILLING. 
THAT'S  ALL. 

If  you  are  making  mistakes 
in  Diet,  you're  taking  chances 
every  day.  MORE  THAN 
THAT,  you  are  inviting  ILL 
HEALTH,  and  losing  plea- 
sure, benefit,  and  power  that 
come  from  adjusting  your 
fuel  and  energy  supply  to  your 
needs.     Act  to-day. 

COUPON. 

Cut  Cut  and  Post  To-day. 

HEALTH   STUDY   CLUB. 

INSTITUTE  OF   EFFICIENCY. 
100  Flinders  Street,    Melboome. 

Enclosed  find  one  shilling- 
(1/-).  Please  send  me,  i>08t 
free,  at  once,  a  copy  of  your 
book.  "  WHAT  TO  EAT." 


Name. 


Address . 


8.5. 
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STOP!    LOOK!!    READ!!! 

Do  the  Deed !  Then  Proceed ! 

Order    NOW    any    of    the    following    (Cash    with    Order)  : 

(NOTE.       We  pay  postage   out  of  these  prices.) 

"  Good  Little  Normey  "  Lolly 

The  Best  Sweet  in  Australia.         Three  Quarter- Pound  Packets  for  2f-' 


The  "  SUN-RAYSED  "  Children's  Book 

Coloured  and    Illustrated.     64  Pages — 15  Fairy  vStories,   80  Rhymes. 
Equal  to  any  4/-  Children's  Book.     For  2- 


The  "  SUN-RAYSED  "  Recipe  Book 

24  Pages.     Coloured.     Gives    89  Tested  and  Illustrated  Methods  of 
using  "SUN-RAYSED"  FRUITS.     4d. 


AND    ALSO 


The  4  lb.  (net)  "SUN-RAYSED"  Packet 

of   1  lb.   CURRANTS,    2  lbs.   SULTANAS,    1  lb.    LEXIAS,    in   4    i  Ih 

Cardboard    Cartons.     WEIGHED    TO    A    BERRY,    complete,     with 

Cardboard  Container. 

4/10  if  Victorian  Address.      (This  includes  postage,  1/6.) 
6/-  if  Any  Other  State.      (This  inchides  postage,  2  8.) 

This  4  lb.  Packet  Purchase  entitles  the  ]>urchaser  to  an  entrv  in 
THE  BIG  STUNT  with  its  it2500  in  CASH  PRIZES, 
and  gives  him  or  her  the  i)ound  packets  from  which  to  count  and 
form  his  or  her  estimates. 


For   FULL   DETAILS   of   The    Big    Stunt   and   all   "  Sun- 
Raysed  "  information  apply  to — 

C.  J.   DeGARIS,   Director    of    Publicity, 

A.D.F.A.,   Mildura,  Vic. 

Get  the  Habit     "  SUN-RAYSED."     Get  the  Habit-"  SUN-RAYSED." 
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Do  YOU  Realise  What  Physical 
Fitness  Means  to  YOUR  Life  ? 


CLARENCiE  WEBEK  iu  a 
Claflsical  Pose,  accepted  by 
leading  authorities  as  the  most 
perfectly  developed  man  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Weber  personally 
directs  the  Postal  Course  of 
Physical   Culture  in  your  home. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

To  learn  all  about 
this  wonderfully  suo 
cessful  system.  If  you 
cannot  call  upon  us, 
write  for  our  pamph- 
let, "  Health  and 
Strength  tor  Body  and 
Mind."  which  fully 
explains.  Posted  any- 
where   FREE. 


Every  man,  wom.ui  and  child  must  realise  to-day  that 
physical  fitness  is  a  vital  need  for  resistance  against  the 
ravages  of  disease.  Your  standard  of  physical  fitness  to- 
day is  what  you  have  made  it.  Perhaps  you  are  only 
50  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  human  you  ought  to  be  from  a 
physical  standpoint— and  why.?  Because  you've  neg'Lected 
to  obey  Nature's  demand  for 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE 


THE  VITAL  FACTOR  TO  HEALTH,  STRENGTH, 
WILL  POWER  AND  STRONG  PERSONALITY 

These  priceless  possessions  are  within  the  rea<;h  of  all  who 
seek  Nature's  help.  Remember,  every  organ  of  the  body 
has  a  function  to  perform.  They  are  linked  with  muscles 
whicli,  unless  they  are  kept  regnilarly  active,  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  possess  a  thoroughly  healthy 
system.  You  don't  need  false  stimulation  from  drugs, 
tonics,  or  medicines  of  any  sort.     What  you  need  is 

THE  WEBER  &  RICE  SYSTEM  OF 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  HOME 

Which  is  a  scientific  and  rational  application  of  Nature's 
laws  for  the  attainment  of  physical  fitness.  This  system 
will  rebuild  the  body  that  has  deteriorated  through 
neglect.  It  will  give  you  positive  health  and  strength, 
develop  your  lungs,  teach  you  to  breathe  right — so  im- 
portant to  good  health.  This  system  oxygenates  and  en- 
riches the  blood,  which  fortifies  you  against  disease.  The 
nerves  are  toned  up.  It  will  develop  will  power,  mental 
efficiency,  and  a  strong  personality.  You  will  find  by 
experience  this  system  will  give  you  vim  and  energy, 
with  an  increased  capacity  for  work.  And,  remember, 
with  positive  health  and  strength,  comes  the  joy  of  living. 

Many   Ailments  and   Physical 
Deformities  Cured 

Under  special  treatment,  embodied  in  our  system,  eminent 
medical  men  are  constantly  recommending  patients  to  oar 
care,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderfully  successful  re- 
sults already  achieved.  Ladies  with  a  desire  for  physical 
and   figure  improvement   will   find  our  system  invaluable. 

We'll    Instruct   You   BY    POST, 
and   Guarantee  Success 

Your  home  is  made  a  branch  of  our  College.  Our  system 
is  most  explicit  and  thorough,  described  and  illustrated 
to  an  extent,  that  defies  misunderstanding.  And,  remember, 
you  are  in  the  best  of  hands.  The  Principals,  Messrs. 
Clarence  Weber  and  John  A.  Bioe,  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, give  you  the  beneflt  of  their  life's  successful  experi- 
ence and  study.  They  have  given  health  and  strengtli  to 
thousands.  Why  not  you?  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  your  future  health  and  success  in  life  that  you  inves- 
tigate further— .4  T  ONCE. 


WEBER  &  RICE 


155  ELIZABETH  STREET 
MELBOURNE 


Thank    you    for   mentioning   Stead's    Review,    when   writing    to    advertisers. 
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Boo !     Those  cold  winter  mornings  when  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  up!     The  chill  of  winter 
seems  to  creep  into  every  bone,  and  your 
teeth  chatter  at  the  thought  of  a  cold  water  bath. 

A  Twin  Glower  Radiator  in  your  bath 
room  will  take  the  chill  out  of  the  air  and 
radiate  a  delightful  warmth  while  you  are  bath- 
ing and  dressing. 

The  G-E  Twin  Glower  Radiator  is  made 
small  especially  for  small  rooms.  It  is  a  luxury 
that  all  can  afford  and  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without. 

AUSTRALIAN    GENERAL   ELECTRIC   CO. 


Cr.  Queen  &  Little  Collini  Stt. 
MELBOURNE 


Cr.  Wentwortb  Av.  &  Goulburn  St. 
SYDNEY 


A  fi^cnts 

SS^?xT^,TJ5JNS  *  <^0-   '^V-A)  LTD.,  8q4  Hay  Street.  Perth,  W.A. 
ENGINELRING   SUPPLY     CO.    OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD.,    Cr.    Edward    an* 

Charlotte  Streets,  Brisbane 
CHARLES    ATKINS  &  CO.   LTD..  88-qo  Currie   Street.   Adelaide. 
It^I^tS'^  *  OLIVER,  05  Macquarie  Street.  Hobart,  Tasmania 
NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  &  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD.,  Auckland,   Dunedin, 

Chnstchurch  and  Wellingrton.  N.Z. 
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WORK  less,  but  ACCOMPLISH 

more,  and  GET  more  for  it 


That  is  the  idea  behind  the 
world  -  wide  spread  of  the 
Efficiency  movement.  Not  re- 
cords or  systems  or  red  tape, 
but  the  best  way  to  get  the 
most  done  with  the  least  effort — 
THAT   IS   EFFIOIENOY! 

Efficiency  is  merely  COMMON 
SENSE  applied.  It  shows  em- 
ployers how  to  increa.se  profits. 
It  shows  employees  how  to  in- 
crease their  earnings.  It  ehows 
the  professional  man  how  to 
get  more  out  of  the  day's  work 
and  out  of   life. 

It  is  Efficiency  that  brings 
advancement  —  that  paves  the 
way  for  the  job  higher  up. 
AVith  Efficiency  behind  him, 
ANY  man,  regardless  of  pre- 
vious training  or  education,  can 
make  a  place  for  himself  in 
this  world.  "  Ordinary  ability, 
properly  developed,"  says  a  very 
well-known  business  man,  "is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
higliest  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
6i'<'<'ess." 

That  ability  you  have;  the  de- 
velopment must  come  through 
Efficiency.  Properly  directed, 
the  latent  ability  now  in  you 
will  enable  you  to  reach  any 
reasonable  height  to  which  vou 
may  aspire — to  realise  ambi- 
tious that  now  seem  impossible 
of    attainment. 

Remember  this — practically 
every  big  man  to-day  started  his 
career  with  less  than  you  have. 
It  was  Personal  Efficiency  that 
took  them  to  the  top,  just  as  it 
will  take  you  to  the  top  if  you 
are  prepared  to  utilise  your 
powers  as  they  were.  They 
made  their  success  by  using  ALL 
their  powers  instead  of  the  small 
percentage  utilised  by  the  aver- 
age man. 

The  sole  difference  between 
success  and  failure  is  the  differ- 
ence between  using  10  per  cent, 
of  your  abilities  and  100  per 
cent.  Prof.  William  James,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  psycholo- 
gists, says:  "As  a  rule  men 
habitually  use  only  a  small  part 
of  the  power  which  they  actually 
possess.  Compared  with  what 
they  ought  to  be,  they  are  only 
half-awake. 

errCCESS,  in  short,  is  simply 
&  matter  of  INTEI;LIGENT 
DIRECTION  OF  YOUR  POWERS. 
The  elements  of  success  are 
within  you,  but  they  must  be 
properly   developed   by   Efficiency. 

In  the  Emerson  Course  you 
learn  from  a  Master  of  Effi- 
ciency the  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  are  responsible  for  all 
success  in  life  and  business.  Not 
only  do  you  learn  these  princi- 
ples, but  you  recaive  actual 
training    in    their    application. 

Harrington  Emerson  is  rightly 
regarded  as  the  central  figure  of 
thp    world-wide    EfBciency    move- 


ment. He  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
the  elimination  of  industrial 
waste,  first  to  formulate  and 
apply  the  principles  of  Effici- 
ency to  industries,  and  first  to 
conceive  of  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  indivi- 
dual. 

For  twenty  years  Emerson 
made  notes  and  collected  data 
for  a  course  in  Efficiency  for  the 
individual.  During  this  time  he 
and  his  associates  were  in  close 
touch  with  every  scientific  and 
technical  advance,  collecting  and 
recording  over  25,000  examples  of 
modem    progress    in    Efficiency. 

Experts  in  home  study  courses 
and  the  science  of  Efficiency  were 
engaged  to  organise  the  Emerson 
Institute,  which  watches  over  the 
work  of  the  students,  helps  them 
over  the  hard  places,  incites 
them  to  give  their  best  to  the 
study  and  get  the  best.it  has  to 
give;  which  answers  any  and  all 
questions,  and  insists  on  seeing 
that  the  course  really  accom- 
plishes Mr.   Emerson's   purpose. 

To-day,  thousands  of  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
from  all  walks  of  life  are  march- 
ing onward  to  bigger  things  with 
the  aid  of  the  Emerson  Course, 
and,  as  Mr.  Emerson  puts  it : 
"  There  is  no  reasonable  attain- 
ment out  of  the  reach  of  any 
man  who,  with  a  definite  aim  in 
view,  will  dilieently  practise  the 
principles  of  Efficiency  laid  down 
in   this   C-ourse." 

Thousands  of  pounds  in  money 
and  the  time  of  some  of  the 
highest-paid  men  in  the  country 
were  freely  spent  in  preparing 
the  Course.  It  represents  tht? 
knowledge  and  experience  gained 
in  forty  years  of  work  in  over 
two  hundred  different  plants, 
many  of  them  the  largest  oi 
their  kind  in  the  whole  world. 
For  his  work  in  just  one  of  these 
plants  Mr.  Emerson  was  paid 
£100.000,  yet  we  offer  you  the 
results  of  all  his  research  and 
experience  marie  up  into  twenty- 
four  lessons,  for  onlj'  £14  (£12 
cash— 10s.  for  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  lessons).  The  £14  is  pay- 
able in  any  way  you  like,  even 
as    little    as    £1    per    month. 

What  is  more,  you  can  ex- 
amine the  first  lesson  of  the 
Course  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion— at  our  own  risk  and  ex- 
pense. Merely  put  your  name 
on  the  attached  coupon  ani 
drop  in  the  mail,  and  this  firR* 
lesson  will  go  forward  immedi- 
ately— post  paid.  Remember. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  no  mere  theorist 
or  dreamer.  He  is  a  wide-awake, 
world-famous  professional  man, 
one  of  the  busiest  business  engi- 
neers in  the  country. 

So  hammer  down  deeply  into 
your    own    mind   jnet    what    this 


Efficiency  Course  will  mean  to 
you.  It  will  open  up  new  worlds 
— offer  you  the  master  key  to  all 
locks  which  shut  from  you  the 
things  you  most  desire.  It  is 
the  short  cut  to  all  short  cuts — 
the  doorway  to  great  achieve- 
ments. It  is  the  way  to  fame, 
fortune,  i>ower,  and  influence. 
As  Mr.  Emerson  puts  it:  "I  give 
you  these  principles  to  master 
two  worlds — one  the  world  of 
routine  in  which  you  are  now 
working,  the  other  the  great 
world  of  initiative  into  which 
these  principles  will  qualify  you 
to  enter." 

Certainly  you  can  hardly  af- 
ford not  to  examine  the  first  les- 
son. It  costs  you  nothing  to  do 
so,  and  it  may  provide  you  with 
the  pass-k^y  to  your  undeveloped 
store  of  ability — put  yon 
squarely  upon  the  road  to  SUC- 
CESS. The  attached  coupon 
brings  you  this  lesson  at  our 
expense,  and  our  risk.  Merely 
put  your  name  on  it  and  drop  in 
the  mail. 

But,  remember,  in  the  great 
book  of  TIME  there  is  but  one 
word — "NOW" — so  send  the 
coupon  NOW,  while  you  think 
of  it. 


EMERSON   INSTITUTE  OF 

EFFICIENCY, 

100  Flinders  Street,   Melbonrne. 

FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON. 

You  may  send  me  at  your 
own  expense  FOR  A  WEEK'S  EX- 
AMINATION the  first  lesson  of 
the  Emerson  Course  in  Personal 
Efficiency.  I  will  either  notify 
you  by  mail  within  one  week 
after  receipt  of  this  lesson  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  continue  the 
Course,  or  I  will  send  you  £1 
then  and  £1  each  month  until 
£14  has  lieen  paid  you  (£13  if 
paid  in  6  months);  or  £12  caah 
in   full. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  first  pay- 
ment  of  £1  you  are  to  formally 
enroll  me  for  the  Emerson 
Course  in  Personal  Efficiency, 
and  immediately  send  me  I^esson 
II.,  together  with  all  necessary 
instructions,  following  thereafter 
with  one  lesson  each  fortnight 
'intil  I  have  mastered  the  full 
.  Turse  of  twenty-four  lessons.  It 
IS  also  understood  that  if  I  don't 
■..e    the    Course    when     I     have 

'"•ked  half-way  through  it,  and 
insvvored  my  examination  papers 
regularly,  I  can  return  all  the 
lessons  I  have  had.  and  you  will 
then  promptly,  and  without  ques- 
tion, refund  lue  all  the  money 
I  have  paid  you. 


Name . 


Address. 
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(§ald 


mi  it? 


Good  positions  are  con- 
stantly becoming  vacant. 
Could  YOU  fill  one?  Could 
you  sit  right  down  in  the 
chair  and  commence  your 
duties  with  confidence,  know- 
ing that  you  had  behind  you 
the  knowledge  and  ability 
necessary   to  carry   them  out? 


*'  No  ?"    Then   You   Lack  Training ! 

"And  you   would   not  be  ofTcred   the   position  anyway?** 

Of  Course  Not! 

The  man  who  is  offered  the  h\ii;  job  is  the  man  who  trains  himself  to  hold  it 
before  it  is  offered  to  him. 

Don't  take  chances  on  being-  promoted,  or  being-  able  to  make  good  when 
opportunitN-  comes.  If  you  want  a  big  job  that  carries  responsibility  and  good 
money,  get  ready  for  it.  Don't  delay  an  instant,  but  resolve  upon  Immediate 
Action. 


Write,  to-day,  for  a  copy  of  our  FREE 
Illustrated  Handbook,  "  CHOOSING  A 
CAREER."  Lrarn  how  you  ina>  prepare 
yourself  to  hold  a  responsible  position. 
There  is  Money  in  This  Proposition  for 
YOU,  so  act  Quickly. 


STOTT'S 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE 

(Address   Nearest  Office), 

100   Russell   Straet,    Melbourne. 

Pirie   Street,    Adelaide. 

117    Pitt    Street,   Sydney. 

Creek    Street,   Brisbane. 


Shorthand.    Tfpewntioj 
ArcnixiNnqr 
ConinicrcwJ  L4« 
JouaAli>ni  Ljt.rt«lv« 

Story  Wri.-v 

Drawi' 1^    Uiojlj-dbni 

Arclm--.  *ufai  i/ftwnf 

Fnut 


Civil  Enptrefr'ny 
Sfiirt  En(finPirin< 
Bridge  Coni.(uci.'.r 
Curvryii.g 

Electrical  ^.nvin-^T-^ 
Telegrap'i)',  TeI'-;j'io»5 
Steam  Cji^inctriTiit 
Wireleji  T'-I'-gra.  h; 
Cas  and  C.I  Engine. 
Suction  G&k  Plar.is 
Irrifatiun  En^inrMtni 
Sanitary  Eritjineen  .^ 
Miuinft  Enguteenn; 
Chemistry.  Mel»l!u.gT 
Mechanical  lira^'iA; 

We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 
Public  ELxajTiinatiofu 


JUST  TELL  US  WHRtYOU  flR£  INTCKlSTLD  IN 


INFORNRTiaM  FREE! 


Thon'K    v-.n    f.r    m.o,,  ,  ioni  :ie    8tead-g    K^^iPw    wlio,,    writing    to   a(lv6rti8er«. 
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Apbil  26,  1919. 

The  Peace  Terms  Drawn  Up  at  Last. 

The  Peace  Conference  has  at  last 
reached  unanimity  concerning  the  terms 
which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.  The 
Italian  defection  leaves  these  untouched 
as  her  quarrel  with  her  Allies  is  over  the 
cutting;  up  of  Austria,  with  which  Ger- 
many is  not  concerned.  \\  e  may.  indeed, 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Germans 
would  heartily  support  the  Italian  de- 
mand for  Dalmatia  and  Fiume  as  the 
bottling  up  of  German-Austria.  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  would  drive  these  coun- 
tries into  the  arms  of  the  German  Re- 
public. Ere  these  lines  appear — if  we 
may  believe  the  cables — an  official  sum- 
mary of  the  Peace  terms  as  presented  to 
Germany  will  have  been  made  public.  It 
is.  therefore,  of  little  use  attempting  to 
speculate  concerning  what  these  will  be. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that 
they  will  be  read  with  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointment by  many  people  who  have 
shouted  loudest  for  the  crushing  of  Ger- 
many. Not  the  least  interesting  portions 
of  the  voluminous  document  will  deal 
with  apparently  trivial  matters  which, 
however,  have  great  significance. 


Will  Germany  Sign? 

We  know  pretty  well  what  territorial 
arrangements  will  be  made  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  but  there  is  much 
anxiety  to  learn  what  the  proposals  are 
with  regard  to  reparation  payments. 
On  those  more  than  on  anything  else  de- 
pends the  answer  to  the  question — will 
Germany  sign  ?  That  is  what  everyone 
wants  to  know,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  in  far  Australia  to  pretend  to 
answer  it.  We  have  to  rely  upon  most 
inconsequential  cables,  and  have  to  judge 
the  situation  by  reports  which  are  con- 
tradicted in  many  cases  immediately  after 
they  are  made.  According  to  correspon- 
dents who  are  in  position  to  canvass  the 
feelings  of  the  Peace  delegates,  the  widest 
difference  of  opinion  exists  even 
amongst  those  who  are  cognisant  of  the 
terms.  Some  say  the  Germans  will  sign 
no  matter  how  onerous  these  are,  because 
they  must  get  Peace  at  any  price,  other- 
wise absolute  ruin  faces  the  country. 
Others  declare  that  no  German  Minis- 
ters would  take  the  responsibility  of 
sisrning  such  terms,  and  would  refuse  to^ 
do  so,  leaving  the  Allies  to  do  their 
worst.     My  own  view  is  that  no  German 
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Government  would  dare  put  its  signature 
to  a  blank  cheque.  It  might  sign  a 
cheque  which  had  not  been  filled  out, 
providing  it  was  perforated  "  not  above 
a  specified  sum."  Everything  depends 
upon  this,  but  Lloyd  (icorgc  and  his 
party  were  elected  to  Parliament  crying 
Germany  must  pay  to  the  utmost  of  her 
capacity,  and  if  that  catch  word  has  been 
literally  translated  into  the  Peace  Treaty 
the  Ciermans  will  not  sign.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  has  a  difficult  task  to 
perform.  He  has  to  reconcile  his  elec- 
tion pledges  with  the  treaty,  and  whilst 
he  may  be  able  to  do  it.  being  a  consum- 
mate politician,  his  followers  who  made 
the  same  pledges  are  getting  very  uneasy 
concerning  the  decisions  which  were 
made  in  Paris.  They  even  attempted  to 
force  Lloyd  George's  hand  by  a  round 
robin  telegram  to  answer  which  he  was 
obliged  to  hasten  back  to  London— of 
that,  however,  more  anon. 

No  Question  of  Paying  Allied  War  Costs. 

What  does  "  paying  to  the  utmost  of 
her  capacity"  mean?  It  means  that  for 
the  next  generation  or  two  the  Germans 
would  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Allies, 
a  tribute  at  least  equal  to  half  their  tax- 
able capacity.  It  means  that  far  more 
than  reparation  was  being  demanded. 
The  German  leaders  would  refuse  to 
sign  on  the  ground  first  that  they  would 
not  agree  to  the  enslavement  of  their 
people,  and,  second,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Fourteen  Articles  which  the  Allies 
agreed  were  to  be  the  basis  of  Peace 
specifically  limited  payment  to  restora- 
tion and  reparation.  I  feel  sure  that  all 
this  talk  about  making  Germany  pay  a 
huge  tribute  for  thirty  or  fifty  years  will 
find  no  echo  in  the  actual  terms.  Those 
who  urge  that  the  amount  the  Germans 
are  to  pay  must  be  limited  only  by  their 
ability  to  pay  over  a  long  term  of  years 
are  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  This  pro- 
posal was  originally  brought  forward 
when  the  demand  that  Germany  should 
refund  Allied  war  costs  was  at  its  height. 
There  never  was  any  chance  that  she 
would  be  asked  xo  do  this,  all  the  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  was  mere  camouflage, 
for  everyone  in  authority  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  Allies  were  bound  by  the 
Fourteen  Articles.  What  real  discus- 
sion there  has  been  over  the  question  is 
as  to.  what  was  legitimate  reparation  and 


what  was  not.  Despite  the  definite  state- 
ment that  only  reparation  to  injured 
civilians  was  demanded,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  include  the  annual  payments  of 
war  pensions  as  reparation  for  damage 
done.  This  obviously  was  urged  so 
that  the  Dominions  might  get  some 
money  towards  tlie  payment  of  their 
war  indebtedness,  which,  if  Article  8,  as 
finally  adopted  by  ihe  Allies,  were  liter- 
ally adhered  to,  they  had  no  chance 
whatever  of  obtaining. 
£2,000,000,000  the  Likely  Payment. 

The  money  recjuircd  for  reparation 
and  restoration  is  an  ascertainable  quan- 
tity once  it  is  decided  what  reparation  is. 
That  is  the  sum  which  Germany  will 
have  to  pay,  has  already  agreed  to  pay. 
But  obviously  enough  the  reparation 
claims  put  forward  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  countries  concerned 
are  wildly  exaggerated,  and  are  set  out 
in  the  anticipation  that  they  will  be  dras- 
tically cut  down.  One  would  imagine 
that  the  treaty  would  definitely  set  out 
what  reparation  consisted  of,  and  would 
depute  a  Commission  of  enquiry  to  as- 
certain what  the  total  amount  required 
would  be.  A  fixed  sum  as  first  payment 
on  account  would  be  asked  for.  The 
German  Government  would  presumably 
agree  to  such  terms  because  they  would 
conform  to  the  Fourteen  Articles,  and 
were  definite.  It  might  take  several 
years  to  find  the  money  needed,  but  there 
would  be  no  qviestion  of  a  fifty-year 
tribute  running  into  hundreds  of  millions 
annually.  I  still  adhere  to  my  original 
estimate  that  £2,000,000,000  would  be 
the  amount  required  for  restoring  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  providing  repara- 
tion for  damage  done  to  civilians  on 
land,  by  sea  and  from  the  air.  We  may 
subtract  the  demands  made  by  Italy, 
Serljia,  Roumania  and  the  non-partici- 
parting  Allies,  like  Brazil  and  Siam, 
which  have  been  added  to  swell 
the  general  total,  for  the  damage 
done  in  Italy,  in  Serbia,  and  in 
Roumania  was  the  work  not  of  Germans 
but  of  Austrians,  Bulgarians  and  Turks. 
As  there  is  no  Austria  left  to  negotiate 
with,  as  Turkey  is  bankrupt,  and  as  ar- 
rangements were  obviously  made  with 
Bulgaria  l)eforc  she  gave  in,  the  three 
-Mlied  covmtries  mentioned  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  territory  in  lieu  of 
money  payments. 
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Restoring  France. 

Much  of  the  restoration  needed  in  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France  will  be  made 
in  goods  and  machinery.  It  has  perhaps 
been  forgotten,  by  the  way,  that  when 
the  Germans  claimed  to  have  found  over 
£60,000,000  worth  of  raw  materials  in 
Northern  France,  this  was  indignantly 
denied  in  the  Allied  papers,  nothing  like 
as  much,  they  said,  had  been  left  be- 
hind. Some  of  the  machines  taken  away 
can  be  returned,  and  others  will  be  built 
in  Germany,  so  that,  although  the 
amount  required  to  make  the  necessary 
restoration  might  be  set  out  in  money 
it  would  not  be  paid  in  cash,  but  in 
machines  and  raw  materials.  The 
destruction  of  the  Lens  coalfields  is  con- 
stantly referred  to.  Years  must  elapse,  we 
are  told,  before  the  mines  can  be  worked 
again.  Meanwhile  France  is  given  con- 
trol of  the  Saar  mines,  although,  apar- 
ently,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  coal 
won  therefrom  by  German  labour  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  for  which  English 
coal  can  be  obtained.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  the  shareholders  in 
the  companies  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing in  that  valley  are  in  for  a 
good  time,  unless  they  are  forced 
to  sell  their  coal  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  a  lower  price  than  the  latter 
may  sell  it  to  its  own  citizens.  Anyhow, 
Saar  coal  will  balance  Lens  coal  until  the 
Artois  mines  are  again  at  work.  As 
pointed  out  in  previous  numbers,  the 
total  value  of  merchant  ships  sunk  legally 
and  illegally  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  £20 
a  ton  would  only  be  £100,000,000,  and 
that,  even  if  the  entire  annual  imports  of 
Great  Britain  had  gone  down  in  these 
ships,  the  value  would  onlv  be 
£600,000,000.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  imports  into  Eng- 
land during  the  war  were  lost  at  sea. 
Presum.ably  it  would  be  impossible  to 
claim  compensation  for  such  articles  as 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  steel,  copper  and  the 
like,  which  Great  Britain  had  formally 
declared  to  be  contraband  of  war.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the 

Peace  terms,  dealing  with  money  pay- 
ments, will  be  so  defined  and  limited  that 
the  German  Government  will  submit  to 
them. 

No  Plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  arrangement  about  the  Saar  \"al- 
ley  must  be  regarded  as  a  reparation  pay- 
ment, and  the  conditions  made  concern- 


ing the  future  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Rhine,  directed  to  prevent  danger 
to  France  from  a  military  foray  on  the 
part  of  an  armyless  Germany,  apparently 
leave  them  still  under  German  sove- 
reignty. It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Germans  will  strongly  protest 
against  Alsace-Lorraine  being  handed 
over  to  France  without  a  plebiscite 
of  the  people  being  taken  first. 
Whilst  self-determination  of  subject 
peoples  was  one  of  the  principal  war 
aims  of  the  Allies,  the  fact  that  France 
was  in  possession  of  the  two  provinces 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  is  regarded 
as  giving  her  a  better  claim  to  them  than 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  now 
dwelling  there.  Presumably  the  French 
Government  will  wish  to  acquire  posses- 
sion of  the  mining  plants  and  iron  foun- 
dries in  Lorraine,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  the  matter  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Peace  Treaty,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  railways  in  the  Franco- 
German  Peace  of  1871.  The  price  of  the 
railways  was  deducted  from  the  in- 
demnity France  had  to  pay,  and  the 
French  Government  paid  this  money  over 
to  the  dispossessed  shareholders.  The 
German  shareholders  in  iron  mines  and 
foundries  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  sell 
out  to  Frenchmen  or  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, but  this  will  hardly  be  a  matter 
which  will  be  included  in  the  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  payment  of  repara- 
tion by  Germany. 
The  Use  of  Patents  and  Ships. 

Presumably  some  definite  decision  will 
be  forthcoming  about  payments  for  the 
use  of  German  patents  for  instance. 
That  those  who  have  used  them  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  use  is  pretty  certain,  for 
they  individually  have  benefited,  not  the 
State.  It  may  be  that  payments  for  the 
use  of  these  patents  will  be  appropriated 
by  the  Allied  Governments  on  account  of 
German,  reparation,  and  the  German 
owners  will  not  directly  benefit.  It  is 
absurd  to  assume,  as  some  folks  do,  that 
whilst  German  users  of  patents,  the  pro- 
perty of  Allied  subjects,  will  be  forced 
to  pay  for  such  use.  Allied  subjects  who 
have  been  using  German  patents  will  get 
off  scot  free !  Another  interesting  point 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  moneys  due 
German  shipping  companies  for  the  use 
of  their  ships  by  Allied  Governments 
during  the  war  will  be  dealt  with.  No 
doubt  these  will  be  credited  to  the  Ger- 
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man  reparation  account.  Inn  how  will 
inter-Allied  bookkeeping  be  arranged: 
Will  Australia  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
couple  of  niilli(in  pounds  earned  by  Ger- 
man ships  found  in  her  ports  when  war 
broke  out,  or  will  she  be  asked  to  hand 
this  money  over  to  the  Commission  which 
will  deal  with  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
paration money  ? 

Danzig  and  the  Corridor. 

With  regard  to  other  matters,  such  as 
the  future  of  (German  shipping,  restric- 
tions on  trade  and  industry,  no  informa- 
tion has  been  given  us.  Article  •{  covers 
the  latter,  and  will  hardly  be  departed 
from.  Reduction  of  army  and  disap- 
pearance of  navy,  the  (.Germans  have  al- 
ready agreed  to.  They  have  also  ac- 
quiesced in  the  cession  to  Poland  of  all 
those  districts  of  Prussia  inhabited  by 
indisputably  Polish  populations.  Their 
protest  regarding  Danzig  was  based  on 
the  ground  that  this  town  was  not  ])re- 
ponderantly  Polish,  and  this  objection  has 
been  upheld.  So,  too,  has  their  opposition 
to  ceding  the  corridor  demanded  by  the 
Poles.  The  German  Government,  as 
soon  as  it  came  to  power,  offered  the 
people  of  Upper  Schleswig  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  their  own   future. 

Imperilling  Foreign  Investors. 

There  are  many  proposals  put  forward 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  Peace 
which,  if  adopted,  would  gravely  menace 
international  relations  in  the  future.  For 
instance,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
investments  of  enemy  subjects  in  En- 
tente countries  will  be  appropriated  by 
the  Allies  as  the  first  instalment  of  the 
reparation  payment  due  from  Germany. 
On  the  face  of  it  such  a  proposal  sounds 
all  right,  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
it,  it  is  a  very  far-reaching  one.  Hitherto 
private  property  has  been  respected,  and, 
quite  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  States,  great 
Powers  have  stepped  in  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  their  subjects  who  have  lent 
money  to  these  States  or  have  invested 
in  companies  operating  there.  If,  how- 
ever, the  stock  owned  by  Germans  and 
Austrians  in  belligerent  countries  is  to  be 
confiscated,  there  is  very  little  prospect 
indeed  of  any  foreign  money  ever  again 
being  obtainable  by  private  concerns  or 
by  Governments  in  the  future.  Take  the 
quite  possible  case  of  Australia.    It  is  by 


no  means  improbable  that  we  may  go  to 
.\'ew    \'ork   asking  for   a   loan.     In  the 
ordinary  way  some  responsible  American 
would  look  into  Australian  finances  and 
resources,  and  would  tell  his  countrymen 
that   such    an    investment    was  a  sound 
speculati(jn.     On  the  strength  of  this  as- 
surance, backed  by  the  guarantee  of  the 
Federal    Government,    there    would    be 
little   difficulty   in   raising  an   Australian 
loan  in  the   United   States.     But   if  the 
])rivate  property  of  the  subjects  of  belli- 
gerent States  is  no  longer  to  be  respected 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  American 
would   be   inclined   to  take   up   an   Aus- 
tralian loan,  for,  in  the  possible  event  of 
war  l)reaking  out  between  England  and 
America,  the  money  they  had  invested  in 
Australia     would     be     confiscated.       Of 
course,    the    Allied    (Governments    would 
inform    the    unfortunate   (jerman   share- 
holders that  they  must  look  to  their  own 
Government  for  reimbursement,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  would  not  get  it. 
It  is  the  principle,  however,  which  is  at 
stake,    and    if    the    money    invested    by 
enemy   subjects   is   appropriated,   a   new 
|)olicy  is  adopted  which  is  entirely  coun- 
ter to  the  Hague  Convention.    Article  46 
of     Convention     4     specifically     states: 
"  Family  honour  and  rights,  lives  of  pri- 
vate inclividuals  and  private  property,  as 
well    as   religious   convictions,   and  their 
l)ractice  and  worship,  must  be  respected. 
Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated." 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  things  which 
will  surprise  us  in  the  Peace  Treaty  when 
we  come  to  learn  all  its  clauses,  and  it  is 
practically    certain    that    a    good  many 
will    deal    with   private   property    rights, 
contracts,  patents,  and  the  like.     We  are 
apt  to  forget  in  making  forecasts  as  to 
what  the  Peace  terms  will  be,  that  there 
are   certain   basic   principles    in    interna- 
tional law  which  must  be  respected,  and 
that,  although  these  could  no  doubt  be 
ignored,   statesmen  have  to  look  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present,  and  re- 
member that  a  time  may  come  when  their 
present  actions  will  be  used  as  a  prece- 
dent   in    the    treatment    of    their    own 
countries. 

The   Italians  and   Fiume. 

The  Italian  claim  to  the  Hungarian 
port  of  Fiume  has  l)een  one  of  the  most 
thorny  matters  with  which  the  Confer- 
ence has  had  to  deal.     Much  nonsense 
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"has  been  written  and  said  on  tlie  subject. 
l)ut  the  most  idiotic  assumption  of  all  is 
that  President  Wilson  is  solely  respon- 
sible  for  imperilling  the  success  of  the 
Conference,     because     he     opposes     the 
Italian    demand.      Acquiescence    in   that 
•demand    would    mean    the    bottling  up 
•of  two  great  States,  and  the  sowing  of 
seeds    of    trouble    which    would    quickly 
grow  into  a  crop,  the  reaping  of  which 
would  be  by  the  sword  in  another  ghastly 
war.       President     Wilson     and     Lloyd 
'George    have    consistently    resisted    the 
Italian  demand,  and,  to  suggest  that  they 
should  now  agree  to  it,  and  secure  un- 
animity in  the  Conference  at  the  price  of 
injustice    to    a    State    that    they    went 
to     war     to     liberate     is     absurd.        I 
have      always     pointed     out     that      if 
Trieste    passed    completely    under    Ita- 
lian    control,     it     would     steadily     de- 
cline in  importance  until  it  had  sunk  to 
the  level   of  other  Italian   ports  on  the 
Adriatic.      As    it    waned,    Fiume    would 
wax.    for   it   would  be   used   instead   of 
Trieste  as  the  natural  outlet  of  the  great 
Austro-Serbian     hinterland.       To     save 
Trieste  from  steady  extinction,  by  forc- 
ing  Serbs.  Jugo-Slavs.   Hungarians  and 
Austrians  to  use   it  as  in  pre-war  days 
the  Italians  demand  Fiume  which,  under 
their  control  would  be  as  seriously  handi- 
•capped  as  Trieste  itself.     If  the  Italians 
are  possessed  of  every  decent  port  on  the 
■eastern  shore  of   the  Adriatic  much  of 
the  trade  of  Jugo-Slavia.   Hungary  and 
Austria  must  pass  through  them,  despite 
the  unnatural  diversion  of  trade  routes 
to  the  Baltic,  and  the  Aegean.     Though 
under  the  Italian  flag  none  of  these  ports 
could    hope    to    become    of    greater    im- 
portance than  they  are  at  present,  they 
would   still   flourish,    though,   thanks   to 
trade  which  was  not  Italian  at  all.     But 
if  one  of  them  was  not  under  the  Italian 
flag,  but  under  that  of  the  country  whose 
natural  port  it  was,  obviously  the  trade 
of   the     whole     hinterland    would   pass 
through  it,  outlets  through  Germany  and 
through  Greece  would  not  be  needed,  and 
the  Italian  ports  would  be  unused.    That 
is  the  position.   Whilst  nominally  the  Ita- 
lian  claim  to   Fiume   may  be  based  on 
ethnological  grounds,  actually  the  whole 
business  is  purely  commercial  and  poli- 
tical.    Italy  wants  to  save  Trieste,  she 
also  does  not  want  a  formidable  State  to 
come  into  being  on  the  eastern  shore  of 


the   Adriatic,   with   free   access  to   what 
she  would  like  to  make  an  Italian  lake. 

The  Secret  Treaty  of  1915. 

It  is  worth  while  examining  the  matter 
at  some  length  for  this  controversy  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs 
is  but  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  duel  for 
the  commercial  and  political  supremacy 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Italy,  in  August.  1914.  was  in 
a  very  difficult  position  indeed.  vShe  was 
bound  in  close  alliance  to  Austria  and 
Germany,  but  dreaded  the  extension  of 
Teutonic  influence  in  the  Balkans,  and 
especially  along  the  Adriatic.  Her  states- 
men endeavoured  to  use  their  continued 
neutrality  as  a  lever  to  prize  conces- 
sions from  a  reluctant  Austria,  but  failed 
to  get  anything  like  all  they  wanted,  and 
ultimately  joined  the  Entente  against 
their  former  allies.  But  here  again  the 
position  was  difficult.  If  the  Entente 
Powers  won,  Austria  would  be  dismem- 
bered, the  Serbs  would  realise  their 
dreams,  and  a  State  of  Greater  Serbia 
would  come  into  being.  Italy  would 
actually  have  helped  in  the  creation  of 
a  formidable  Power  which  would 
dominate  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  order  to  guard  against  this 
danger,  the  Italians,  before  they  agreed 
to  enter  the  war,  made  certain  demands 
on  the  Entente  Powers,  which  these,  in 
dire  straits,  were  quite  willing  to  agree 
to.  These  demands  were  embodied  in 
the  famous  secret  treaty  of  April  26th, 
1915.  With  Allied  promises  thus  set  out 
in  a  formal  document  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered,  the  Italians  continued  to  re- 
main "  neutral  "  for  another  month,  dur- 
ing which  they  made  feverish  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and,  on  May  23,  they  for- 
mally entered  the  struggle.  This  secret 
treaty  was  published  in  full  in  Russia 
in  the  autumn  of  1917,  and  was  printed 
in  English,  American  and  neutral  papers 
shortly  afterwards,  but  publication  in 
Australia  was  absolutely  prohibited.  In 
July,  1918,  the  full  text  was  printed  in 
the  super-patriotic  National  Review, 
but  application  to  be  allowed  to  publish 
it  more  than  a  month  after  the  war 
ended  was  still  refused  in  Australia!  No 
doubt  the  danger  of  full  knowledge  here 
was  far  greater  than  in  England, 
America  and  neutral  countries.  Why, 
the    Germans    might   possibly   have   got 
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WHAT    THE.  SECRET    TREATY    GAVE    ITALY. 

The  black  line  marks  the  limit  of  the  territory  the  Itn^liuns  demanded,  iuid  which  Fraiwe. 
England  and  Russia  agreed  to  let  her  have.  The  shaded  part  shoiws  Greater  Serbia  a«  the  Jugo- 
slavs would  have  it.  Italy  now  demands  Fiume,  and  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  oa  well  as  the 
territories  conceded  her   by   the   Sei-ret  Treaty. 


wind   of   its   existence,   had   it  been   re- 
ferred to  in  the  Commonwealth ! 

The  "  Betrayal  "  of  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

Thougli  tlie  complete  text  was  not 
published  till  1917.  the  main  clauses  were 
known  in  Europe  soon  after  the  Treaty 
was  signed,  and  a  chorus  of  indignant 
protest  went  up  from  all  branches  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  race.  Serliia  formally  as- 
serted that  she  would  not  be  bound  by 
such  an  agreement  to  which  she  was  not 
a  party.  Serbia  was  an  Ally,  and  some 
notice  had  to  be  taken  of  her.  but  von 
Mackensen  effectively  stilled  her  voice. 
The  Croats.  Slovenes  and  other  Slavs 
living  in  Southern  Austria,  who  dreamed 
of    emancipation    and    union    with    the 


Serbs  in  a  great  State,  saw  in  this  agree- 
ment between  their  "  deliverers  "  the 
negation  of  their  own  hopes.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  that  the  Jugo-Slavs 
and  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  with  whom  they 
had  a  close  understanding,  became  vio- 
lently hostile  to  Italy,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, rallied  to  the  Austrian  standard 
and  fought  fiercely  against  the  Italian 
armies.  The  collapse  of  Russia,  the 
crushing  of  Roumania,  and  finally  the 
disaster  of  Caporetto,  caused  both  Ita- 
lians and  Jugo-Slavs  to  reconsider  the 
position.  Before  the  looming  probability 
of  Austro-German  triumph  they  forgot 
their  mutual  quarrels  and  endeavoured 
to  reach  an  amicable  understanding  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Adriatic.     In 
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their  chastened  mood,  induced  by  enemy 
successes,  the  Italians  were  very  concilia- 
tory, and  agreed  to  the  following  four 
points  at  a  Conference  held  at  Rome, 
which  was  attended  by  large  numbers 
of  representatives  of  both  sides : — 

1.  In  the  relations  between  the  Italian  nation 
and  the  nation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes — known  also  under  the  name  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  nation — the  representatives  of  the 
two  peoples  recognise  that  the  unity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation  is  a  vital 
interest  of  Italy,  just  as  the  completion  of 
Italian  national  unity  is  a  vital  interest 
to  the  Jugo-Slav  nation.  And,  there- 
fore, the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
pledge  themselves  to  emplo}'  everj'  effort  in 
order  that  during  the  war  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  Peace,  these  decisions  of  the  two 
nations  maj'  be  completely  attained. 

2.  They  declare  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  its  defence  against  every 
present  and  future  enemy  is  a  vital  interest 
of  the  two  peoples. 

3.  They  pledge  themselves  also  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  and  sincere  relations  between 
the  two  peoples  in  the  future,  to  solve  amicably 
the  various  territorial  controversies  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  nationality  and  of 
the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  their  own  fate, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  vital 
interests  of  the  two  nations,  such  as  shall  be 
defined  at  the  moment  of  Peace. 

4.  To  such  racial  groups  of  one  people  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  include  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  other  there  shall  be  recog- 
nised and  guaranteed  the  right  to  their  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  moral  and  economic  in- 
terests. 

The  Italians  Harden  Their  Hearts. 

The  conference  at  Rome  was  not  offi- 
cial, but  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  pub- 
licly endorsed  its  resolutions,  and  this 
endorsernent  was  regarded  by  concilia- 
tionist  circles  in  Italy  and  by  Jugo-Slavs 
as  meaning  the  abandonment  by  Italy  of 
her  extreme  claims  in  Dalmatia,  and  was 
assumed  to  indicate  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms 
of  the  secret  treaty.  But  when  the  tables 
were  turned  and  victory  inclined  to  the 
Allies,  the  Italians  hardened  their  hearts. 
The  bond  of  common  danger  having  been 
snapped,  the  understanding  between 
Jugo-vSlavs  and  Italians  promptly  ceased, 
and  the  old  hatred  once  more  manifested 
itself.  When  Austria  finally  collapsed 
the  Armistice  terms  imposed  by  the  Ita- 
lians gave  them  all  that  territory  which 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  had 
agreed  they  should  have  when  the  secret 
treaty  was  drawn  up.  The  Jugo-Slavs 
were  immensely  perturbed  over  this,  and, 


as   we   know,   they   hastened   to   occupy 
some   of   the    disputed    territory   them- 
selves,  and  the   sailors   in  the  Austrian 
fleet,  nearly  all  of  them  Croats,  turned 
over  their  ships  to  them.     The  Italians 
were  not   satisfied  with  occupying  only 
the  districts  agreed  upon  in  the  Armis- 
tice,   and    in   the    secret    treaty.      They 
pushed  beyond  to  Innsbruck  in  the  north, 
and  to  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Carniola, 
in  the  east.     It  was  at  this  place,  which 
is  the  national    centre    of    the   Slovene 
branch    of    the    Jugo-Slav    race,    that    a 
clash  between  the  rival  forces  was  only 
averted    by    the    coming    of    American 
troops.       The     Italians     also     occupied 
Fiume,  which  was  not  allotted  to  them 
in  the  secret  treaty,  and  the  Jugo-Slavs 
protested  most  vigorously  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms :     "  The     Jugo-Slav    National 
Council      protests      most      emphatically 
against  such  acts  of  violence,  which  run 
counter  to  recognised  international  rules, 
and  deeply  affect  our  life  interest.     No 
sooner   freed   from  slavery,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  and  villages  occupied 
by  the  Italians  are   once  more   plunged 
into  the  despair  of  a  foreign  occupation 
that    separates    them    from    the    united 
Jugo-Slav    State   to   which   they   belong 
according    to    their    own  will  and  senti- 
ment, and  also  according  to  the  principles 
of   ethnography  and  geography.     These 
inhabitants  will  under  no  circumstances 
consent  to  remain  separated  from  their 
liberated  home.    The  Jugo-Slav  National 
Council  repudiates  all  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  which  may  result  from 
these  intolerable  conditions."  The  Coun- 
cil  further  protested  against  the  doings 
of  the  Italians  in  Dalmatia.     "  The  oc- 
cupying troops,"  it  said,  "  disregard  and 
violate  all  the  terms  of  public  and  private 
right.      The    Italian    Governor    dissolves 
schools  en  masse.     The  whole  merchani 
fleet  in  Dalmatian  harbours  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Italy,  being  declared  Italian 
property  on  the  ground  of  seizure  during 
a  war.     The  exasperation  of  the  Jugo- 
Slavs    in   all    parts    occupied   by    Italian 
troops  has  reached  an  acute  state,  and,  if 
there    is    no    quick    interference   by    the 
Allies,  especially  by  America,  deplorable 
results  will  follow."     It  was  in  reply  to 
this  protest  that  American  troops  were 
sent   to    Trieste   and    Fiume,    and    other 
places  in  Italian  occupation. 
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Possible  Solutions. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  stron^^ 
parly  oi)i)osed  to  pushing  the  jugo-Slavs 
to  extrtmes.  and  evidence  of  this  was 
given  I)y  the  resignation  of  Signor  Bis- 
solati  from  the  Italian  Cabinet  at  the  end 
of  Dectniher.  lie  was  the  champion  of 
moderation,  and  was  strongly  opposed 
to  Sonnino.  the  champion  of  annexations. 
Up  to  now  the  Italians  have  the  best  of 
the  argument,  as  they  are  actually  in  oc- 
cupation, are  well  organised,  and,  by  the 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty,  can  count  on 
France  and  C.reat  Britain  su])porting 
their'clainis.  In  demanding  Fiunie,  how- 
ever, they  have  gone  too  far.  as  the 
Allies  di(i  not  agree  to  hand  this  place 
over  to  them.  Realising  that  if  the  Ita- 
lians secure  it,  Jugo-Slavia  will  be 
bottled  u\).  with  terrible  consequences  to 
the  Peace  of  Rurope  before  long,  the 
Allied  statesmen  in  Paris  are  opposing 
Orlando's  demands.  The  probable  solu- 
tion will  be  that  Fiume  is  made  an  in- 
ternational port,  which  can  be  used 
freely  by  jugo-Slavs.  Hungarians,  Aus- 
trians.  and  Italians.  Another  conceiv- 
al)le  way  out  of  the  difhculty  is  that  Italy 
abandons  her  claim  to  the  whole  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  allows  the  Serbs  an  outlet  at 
Spalato,  now  connected  with  the  railway 
system  of  Bosnia.  This  port  is  not  only 
inconvenient,  it  is  entirely  undeveloped, 
and  the  Allies  would  have  to  advance  the 
[ugo-Slavs  a  great  sum  of  money  before 
It  could  be  made  suitable  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  shipping  re(|uired  for  a  large 
export  and  import  trade.  During  recent 
years  the  energy  of  the  Hungarians  has 
made  Fiume  a  finely  e(|uippcd  shipping 
centre.  Even  before  the  war  it  was  be- 
ginning to  challenge  the  supremacy  of 
Trieste.  In  the  Balkan  territories 
taken  over  by  Italy  not  one-quar- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  are  Italians.  In 
the  old  Austrian  province  of  Coastland. 
in  which  dwell  some  81)1.000  people,  66 
per  cent,  are  Slavs,  '.V-'>  per  cent.  Italians, 
and  1  per  cent.  (Jermans.  Trieste  is  a 
Latin  town,  three-quarters  of  the  in- 
habitants being  Italians  who  were  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  growing  trade 
which  passed  through  this  Austrian  port. 
But  whilst  Trieste  itself  is  Italian  the 
people  dwelling  immediately  around  it 
are  purely  Slav.  The  secret  treaty  as- 
signed to  Italy  some  of  the  mountainous 
districts  east  of  the  provincial  border  of 


Coastland,  where  none  but  Slavs  dwell. 
Northern  Dalmatia  and  the  islands  which 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Italians  have 
a  population  of  some  645,000 ;  97  per 
cent,  are  Slavs,  and  3  per  cent.  Italians. 
The  total  population  of  the  East  coast 
districts  now  occupied  by  Italy  is  just 
over  l.oOO.OOO,  of  whom  perhaps  350,000' 
at  the  outside  are  Italian.  In  fact,  the 
Italian  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  are  but  buttons  on  the  Slav 
coast. 
Why  England  and  France  Ignored  the  Pope. 

The  secret  treaty  which  is  now  prov- 
ing so  great  an  ol)stacle  to  a  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  Balkan  problem  also  granted 
Italy  many  other  things.  It  handed 
X'alona  and  a  considcral)le  hinterland  in 
-Vlbania  over  to  her  absolutely,  confirmed 
her  in  the  j)ossession  of  the  Turkish  is- 
lands in  the  .Aegean,  which,  according, 
to  her  treaty  with  Turkey,  she  was  under 
obligation  to  return,  promised  her  con- 
siderable territorial  gains  in  Asia  Minor, 
handed  Tripoli  over  to  her  absolutely, 
and  provided  that  "  in  the  event  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  extending  their 
colonial  ])Ossessions  in  Africa  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany,  they  will  admit  in 
j)rinciple  Italy's  right  to  demand  certain 
compensation  by  way  of  an  extension  of 
her  possessions  in  Eritrea,  Somaliland  and 
Tripoli,  and  the  colonial  areas  adjoining 
British  and  French  colonies."  Article  15 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  comment,  and 
is  as  follows : — "  France.  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  pledge  themselves  to  support 
Italy  in  not  allowing  the  repre,sentatives 
of  the  Holy  See  to  undertake  any  diplo- 
matic steps  having  for  their  object  the 
conclusion  of  Peace  or  the  settlement  of 
questions  connected  with  the  present 
war."  This  article  explains  the  attitude 
of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  various 
Notes  which  the  Pope  sent  out  with  the 
object  of  bringing  the  disastrous  struggle 
to  a  close ! 

The  New  Poland. 

The  Allies  are  committed  to  set  up  a 
Polish  State,  which  shall  include  "  the 
territories  inhabited  by  indisputably 
Polish  populations,"  and  are  to  give  this 
new  State  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea.  This  does  not  mean  the  restoration 
of  Greater  Poland  or  the  handing  over 
of  Danzig  to  the  Polish  Government. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  boun- 
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GREATER    POLAND— AS    THE  POISES    WOULD    FRONTIER    IT. 
Showing   percentages   of   Poles    to   the   total    population   of    the   territories    claimed. 

daries  the   Poles   suggest   for  their  new  vinces.  which  long  ago  belonged  to  Lith- 

State.     It  will   be  seen  that  they  claim  uania.  from  Russia.     The  Germans  will 
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Ukrainians,  already  in  possession  of 
Southern  Galicia,  are  fighting  the  Poles 
f(jr  the  possession  of  Lemberg  and  for 
districts  which  the  Tsar  formerly  ruled 
over.  The  Baltic  Provinces  seek  to  form 
themselves  into  a  separate  State,  and  the 
Russians  of  Old  Lithuania  refuse  to 
unite  with  the  Poles.  We  somehow  im- 
agine that  the  Poles  are  a  vigorous, 
homogeneous  race,  but  they  have  ever 
striven  amongst  themselves,  and  are 
likely  to  begin  doing  so  again  at  any 
moment.  Most  of  them  dwelt  in  Rus- 
sian Poland,  and  that  unhappy  land  has 
been  fought  over  and  devastated  time  and 
aeain.  The  Russians  svstematicallv  de- 
stroyed  all  the  villages  and  dragged  away 
the  population  when  they  fled  before  von 
Hindenberg.  The  Germans  systematic- 
ally requisitioned  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  Millions  fell  dead  as 
they  tramped  along  the  roads  to  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow.  Thousands  must 
have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  it  is 
authoritatively  asserted  that,  owing  to  the 
entire  lack  of  milk,  and  of  all  manner  of 
food  re(|uired  by  infants,  there  are  now 
no  children  under  seven  years  of  age  left 
in  the  land!  If  the  Poles  annex  Silesia, 
Posen  and  West  Prussia  they  could  never 
hope  to  hold  them  as  there  are  three  Ger- 
mans to  every  Polish  inhabitant  in  these 
provinces.  What  will  happen,  no  doubt. 
is  that  a  small  part  of  Silesia,  a  fringe  of 
Posen  and  a  small  district  of  West 
Prussia  about  Thorn  \vill  be  included  in 
the  new  State.  There  will  be  no  "  cor- 
ridor "  to  Danzig  but  Uninterrupted 
access  to  Danzig,  which  will  be 
made  a  free  port,  will  be  allowed  over 
Polish-controlled  railways  and  down  the 
Vistula,  but  definite  annexation  of  a 
wkle  corridor  1)y  Poland  is  unlikely. 
The  Ukrainians  will  certainly  be 
confirmed  in  their  possession  of 
Southern  Galicia,  and  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Poland  is  not  likely  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen. 
The  final  delimitation  of  the  Polish 
boundaries  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
arranged  after  the  general  Peace  has 
been  made.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
fix  anything  definitely  at  present,  except 
the  Western  one  with  Germany.  As  for 
the  claims  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  they  are 
going  to  be  even  more  difficult  to  deal 
w'th  than  those  of  the  Poles. 


Japan  Demands   Equality. 

The  Japanese  secured  eleven  votes  in 
the  League  Commission  out  of  seventeen 
in  favour  of  their  amendment  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  racial  equality.  As,  how- 
even,  unanimity  was  needed  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  and  the  demanded 
clause  will  not  be  included.  Japan  will 
probably  bring  the  matter  up  again  at 
a  plenary  meeting,  Init  is  even,  less  likely 
to  carry  her  point  there  than  in  the  Com- 
mission. The  Japanese  attribute  their 
discomforture  to  Mr.  .Hughes,  but  the 
Australian  l^rime  Minister,  for  some  rea- 
son, now  asserts  thai  he  is  not  respon- 
sible as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Conmiission  which  dealt  with  the  mat- 
ter. One  would  have  imagined  Mr. 
Hughes  eager  to  accept  the  onus  of  hav- 
ing upset  Japan's  apple  cart  in  this  way, 
for  what  a  splendid  election  cry  it  would 
Ije  to  claim  that  he  and  he  alone  had  kept 
Australia  white!  Apparently,  however, 
he  now  has  reasons  for  conciliating  the 
Ja])anese,  but  his  explanation  of  his  at- 
titude towards  them  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary. He  now  says,  "  Australia 
freely  admits  Japan's  national  equality 
with  herself,  but  every  country  possessed 
its  own  concepts  of  its  own  industrial 
conditions  and  its  own  industrial  ideals. 
Australia  had  secured  a  high  standard 
of  living  after  many  years  of  struggle. 
Japan  did  not  enjoy  those  industrial  con- 
ditions, as  was  proved  by  Japan's  inser- 
tio)i  in  the  international  labour  covenant 
of  a  clause  exem])ting  her  and  other 
Eastern  countries  from  paying  the  same 
wages  and  working  the  same  hours  as  the 
other  nations.  Therefore,  I  cannot  ad- 
mit Japan's  industrial  conditions  are 
equal  to  those  of  Australia.  We  do  not 
ask  the  Japanese  people  to  change  their 
domestic  policy,  therefore  the  Japanese 
should  concede  Australians  the  same 
rights." 

China  the   Price  of  a   White   Australia. 

If  he  is  correctly  reported,  he  entirely 
gives  away  the  White  Australia  policy. 
All  the  Japanese  need  say  in  reply  is 
that  their  nationals  who  come  to  Aus- 
tralia have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
evading  our  labour  laws,  of  working 
longer  hours,  of  accepting  lower  wages. 
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They  do  not  propose  that  they  shall  work 
under  any  different  conditions  to  native 
Australians,  and,  if  the  only  reason  why 
Mr.  Hughes  is  opposing  their  equality 
amendment  is  because  he  fears  that  if 
permission  be  given  to  Japanese  to  settle 
in  the  Commonwealth  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing there  will  be  lowered,  he  can  be  given 
adequate  guarantees  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case.  In  California  and  other 
States  of  America,  Japanese  workers  in 
many  cases  get  higher  wages  than  do 
whites.  The  Japanese  abroad  is  not  a 
cheap  labourer.  With  equal  reason  Mr. 
Hughes  might  object  to  Italians.  Span- 
iards, and  Slavs  coming  to  Australia,  for 
in  their  own  countries  hours  of  work 
are  far  longer,  wages  far  lower,  than 
they  are  here.  But  no  such  objection  is 
raised.  The  clause  exempting  Japan 
and  other  countries  from  paying  the 
same  wages  as  do  other  nations  refers 
solely  to  workers  in  Japan,  China  and 
other  Eastern  States,  it  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  Japanese  labourers,  outside 
Japan.  Mr.  Hughes'  argument  against 
the  incoming  of  the  brown  men  is  point- 
less, though  it  would  be  a  sound  reason 
for  excluding  goods  made  by  them  in 
Japan  under  industrial  conditions  of 
which  we  do  not  approve.  No  sugges- 
tion is  being  made,  though,  about  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  Japan,  it  is  only  the  Japanese 
themselves  who  are  to  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. Japan  is  not  asking  Australia 
to  alter  her  domestic  policy  so  far  as 
hours  and  wages  and  industrial  condi- 
tions are  concerned.  \A'hat  is  being  de- 
manded is  that  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  Asiatics 
should  no  longer  be  enforced.  One  can- 
not but  speculate  why  Mr.  Hughes 
adopted  so  weak  an  argument  when  far 
more  cogent  ones  in  favour  of  the  White 
Australia  policy  could  be  found.  Dis- 
claim the  fact  as  he  may,  the  Japanese 
public  will  certainly  hold  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Australia,  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  restrictions  against  them 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominions. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  my  suggestion 
is  coming  true,  that  the  keeping  of  Aus- 
tralia v^diite  would  directly  result  in 
thrusting  China  under  Japanese  domina- 
tion 


President  Wilson  and  Italy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
write  on  the  European  situation  at  this 
particular  moment,  for  before  stead's  is 
published,  a  week  hence,  we  will  know — 
whereas  now  we  can  only  speculate. 
Since  writing  on  the  Italian  claim  to 
Fiume  above,  and  commenting  on  the 
foolish  criticisms  upon  President  Wilson 
in  the  matter,  the  head  of  the  American 
nation  has  issued  a  statement  covering 
the  controversy  with  Italy  and  pointing 
out  wh)'  he  cannot  agree  to  her  demand 
for  the  Dalmatian  Port.  His  dignified  pro- 
nouncement dispels  misunderstandings 
and  demonstrates  the  utter  impossibility 
of  her  Allies  granting  Italy  what  she 
wants.  As  far  as  the  watching  peoples 
of  the  world  are  concerned,  Italy  is  put 
so  obviously  in  the  wrong  that  she  can 
look  for  no  symapthy  in  her  claims  out- 
side her  own  country.  The  statement 
will  almost  certainly  result  in  Italian 
submission  to  the  wishes  of  the  Allies. 
After  all  that  we  have  read  concerning 
the  obduracy  of  Wilson  in  this  matter,  it 
is  significant  to  find  Lloyd  George  ex- 
pressing "  unreserved  approval  "  of  the 
statement,  and  to  learn  that  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  describes  it  as  "  altogether  admir- 
able." But  this  statement  is  character- 
istic of  President  M'ilson.  He  has  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  people,  and  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  he  has  appealed  to 
them  over  the  heads  of  their  appointed 
leaders.  The  present  appeal  will  be  as 
successful  as  have  been  the  previous 
ones,  for  the  statement  undoubtedly 
writes  finis  across  the  page  of  Italian  am- 
bition in  Dalmatia.  But  it  does  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  It  lifts  a  corner  of 
the  veil  which  still  shrouds  the  Peace 
terms.  M'e  have  heard  and  read  endless 
reports  and  cables  as  to  what  the  Allies 
were  going  to  do ;  what  they  intended  to 
demand,  and  what  Germany  would  be 
forced  to  pay.  During  the  fierce  con- 
troversies we.  or  most  of  us  at  any  rate, 
seemed  to  forget  altogether  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  war  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Yet  that  those  who  have  had 
the  drawing  up  of  the  terms  kept  these 
always  in  mind  is  disclosed  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  the  President's 
statement. 
The  Fourteen  Articles  Binding. 

After  weeks  of  the  intensest  argument 
and  controversy  imaginable,  he  is  able  to 
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say :  "  The  war  was  ended  l)y  proposing 
to    Germany     an     Armistice    and    Peace 
which    should    he    founded    on    certain 
•clearly   defined    principles   which    should 
set  up  a  new  order  of  peace  and  justice. 
Upon    these    principles    the    Peace    with 
Germany   has   been   conceived,   not   only 
•conceived,  but  formulated.     Ui)on  these 
princi])les  it  will  be  executccl.  ...  It  was 
upon  the  exj^licit  avowal  of  these  prin- 
ciples that   the   initiative  for  Peace  was 
taken.     It  is  upon  them  that  the  whole 
structure  of  Pence  must  rest.  .  .  .  America 
was  privileged,  by  the  generous  commis- 
sion of  her  associates  in  the  war,  to  ini- 
tiate the  Peace  we  are  about  to  consum- 
mate, to  initiate  it  upon  terms  she  had 
herself  formulated,  and  in  which  I  was 
her  s])okesman.    The  compulsion  is  upon 
her  to  square  e\ery  decision   she  takes 
part  in   with  these  principles.     She  can 
do  nothing  else.   .   .   .   These,  and  these 
•only,     are     the     principles     for     which 
America   has   fought.     These   and  these 
only  are  the  principles  upon  which  she 
■can  consent  to  make  Peace."     No  won- 
der   after    the    issue    of  this  admirable 
statement    re])orts     announced    that   the* 
Peace   outlook   w^as  much  brighter,   and 
that  Germany  was  expected  to  sign  !    Wc 
are  going  to  get  a  good  Peace,  founded 
on  those  principles  America  enimciated 
u  hen  she  entered  the  war.  and  which  she 
had  kept  before  her  ever  since.     What  a 
mercy  for  the  world,  and  especially  for 
the  next  generation,  it  was  that  President 
Wilson   was   at  the   Conference.     What 
would  have  happened  if  there  had  been 
no  one  there  to  curb  the  French  desire 
for  the  Rhine  provinces,  to  check  Italian 
ambition   on   the   Adriatic,   to   moderate 
the  British  demand  for  huge  indemnities, 
to  wipe  out   Mr.   Hughes'   boycott   pro- 
posals ?    \\'ould  we  not  have  had  a  Peace 
forced  on  a  prostrate  foe  wdiich  had  in 
it  every  possible  seed  of  future  trouble? 

Wilson  Supported  by  Britain. 

The  annexation  of  the  Rhine  pro- 
^  inces  by  France  would  have  proved  a 
far  greater  sore  in  Europe  than  did  the 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Ger- 
many 4S  years  ago.  The  bottling  up  of 
Greater  Serbia  and  Hungary  would  have 
kept  the  Balkans  in  a  constant  ferment. 
The  enforcement  of  a  huge  tribute  on 
the  Teutonic  peoples  would  have  thrown 
them.  Bolshevik,  into  the  arms  of 
Russia.    The  boycott  would  have  recoiled 


on  the  heads  of  those  who  proposed  it. 
In  popular  estimation,  it  is  President 
\\  ilson  who  has  opposed  all  these  things, 
and.  as  the  unthinking  w'anted  them  all, 
he  has  been  made  the  butt  of  impatient 
ridicule  and  angry  comment.  Lloyd 
George  has.  however,  consistently  sup- 
ported him,  though  he  had  to  manoeuvre 
astutely  in  the  indenmity  matter.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  has  done  more  to  put 
through  the  League  of  Nations'  Conven- 
tion in  Paris  than  has  the  President  him- 
self, engrossed  as  he  was  in  other  mat- 
ters. Mr.  George  Barnes  has  been  fore- 
most in  advocating  the  Labour  Conven- 
tion, which  is  entirely  on  Wilsonian  lines. 
The  only  real  criticism  of  the  President 
has  come  from  Mr.  Hughes,  but.  despite 
the  earlier  cables,  we  now^  know  from 
F.nglish  papers,  that  very  little  notice  \vas 
taken  of  his  rodomontades.  The  fact  is 
slowly  being  borne  in  on  the  reluctant 
intelligence  of  the  anti-Wilsonites  in  this 
country  that  he  has  all  along  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  British  Delegation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  its  occasional  members. 
The  English-speaking  alliance  is  a  real 
fact.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  tri- 
bute to  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  read  cables  side  by  side  w^ith  reports 
about  the  Italian  controversy,  telling  of 
the  almost  entire  dependence  of  Italy  on 
America  for  supplies,  of  a  further  credit 
of  £20,000,000  being  extended  to  Eng- 
land by  Washington,  and  of  the  supply- 
ing of  France  with  American  coal.  Yet 
President  Wilson  has  studiously  avoided 
cracking  the  whip,  and  has  appealed  in- 
stead to  the  true  sentiment  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  themselves — and  has  not 
appealed  in  vain.    It  is  a  notable  triumph. 

Bringing  Germany  "to  Heel." 

Apparently  the  Germans  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  treaty,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  strongly  protest  about 
some  of  the  clauses,  but,  after  the  Pre- 
sident's disclosures,  there  is  now  little 
doubt  that  they  will  sign  it  in  the  end. 
IMeanwhile,  however,  we  have  been  told 
quite  often,  though  in  vague  terms  it  is 
true,  that  if  the  Germans  fail  to  sign, 
Marshal  Foch  will  quickly  "  bring  them 
to  heel."  One  may  well  wonder  how  that 
will  be  done.  A  refusal  to  sign  means, 
of  course,  that  the  terms  w^ere  such  that 
the  Germans  would  rather  suffer  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  hapless  condi- 
tions  than    submit    to    them.      It   means 
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that  they  would  face  famine,  induced  by 
a  continuance  of  the  blockade,  would 
suffer  an  army  of  occupation,  would  wel- 
come Bolshevism.  What  could  Marshal 
Foch  do  to  force  the  people  to  agree  to 
what  they  regarded  as  terms  of  slavery? 
He  might  occupy  the  country — at  im- 
mense cost.  He  might  seize  the  deserted 
Customs  houses  and  appropriate  all  the 
gold  he  could  find  in  the  banks.  He 
might  even  force  men  to  work  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  but  that  would  not 
produce  great  war  indemnities.  All  the 
gold  he  could  find  would  not  suffice  to 
maintain  an  army  of  occupation  for  a 
single  year.  What,  too,  one  wonders, 
would  be  the  fate  of  that  army  with  Bol- 
shevist agitators  hard  at  work  in  it  ?  We 
know  what  happened  in  Russia  to  Allied 
troops,  and  have  witnessed  the  surrender 
of  Hungarian  armies  to  extremist  doc- 
trines. It  was  pointed  out  in  stead's 
months  ago  that  the  only  way  of  getting 
money  out  of  Germany  was  to  induce 
her  elected  rulers  to  make  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection.  H  they  refuse 
so  to  do,  it  will  prove  quite  impossible  for 
Allied  tax-gatherers  to  obtain  any.  In- 
vasion was  dreaded  by  the  Germans 
whilst  the  war  was  raging.  It  meant 
disaster,  destruction  and  defeat.  Now 
the  struggle  is  over,  occupation  has,  com- 
paratively, few  terrors.  It  would  be  op- 
posed, not  by  bayonets,  but  by  passive  re- 
sistance. All  talk  of  the  Germans  again 
springing  to  arms,  and  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  armies  of  the  Allies,  is  pure 
nonsense.  They  have  a  far  more  effec- 
tive weapon.  AH  they  need  do  is  to  sit 
tight  and  do  nothing — and  the  Allied 
leaders  know  that.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Germans  would  agree  to  stringent  terms 
in  order  to  have  the  blockade  lifted,  and 
to  settle  their  own  country,  but  too  strin- 
gent terms  make  the  alternative  of  occu- 
pation less  hard. 

Lloyd  George  Hits  Back. 

Some  400  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, who,  when  seeking  election  last 
December,  had  pledged  themselvs  to  the 
policy  of  making  Germany  pay  to  the  ut- 
termost farthing,  and  who  had  used  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  £23,000,000,000  as  text, 
became  very  disturbed  over  the  reports 
concerning  the  proposals  being  made  in 
Paris  in  matters  financial.  They,  there- 
fore, met  together  and  sent  a  telegram 
to   the    Prime    Minister,    urging   him   to 


carry  out  his  pledges,  and  make  Germany- 
pay.  The  "  Indemnities  telegram,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  said  to  have  had  as  object 
the  strengthening  of  Lloyd  George's 
hands  in  his  arguments  with  President 
Wilson ;  in  reality  it  was  a  threat  by  the 
extremists  of  his  own  party,  intended  to- 
bring  the  Prime  Minister  into  line  with 
those  who  were  demanding  that  Germany 
be  made  to  pay  the  war  costs  of  the 
Allies.  He  promptly  replied  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  intended  to  stand  faith- 
fully by  all  the  pledges  given  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  situation  was  obviously 
grave,  though,  for  Lloyd  George  has- 
tened over  to  London  to  face  his  critics, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  presence  in  Paris 
was  urgently  needed.  Back  of  the  Par- 
liamentary critics  was  the  Northcliffe 
press,  which  had  turned  on  its  former 
idol,  and  was  losing  no  opportunity  of 
attacking  him.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
no  hesitation  in  picking  up  Northcliffe's 
gage,  and  devoted  part  of  his  speech  to 
a  denunciation  of  "  certain  newspapers  '' 
which  were  endeavouring  to  sow  dissen- 
sion between  the  Allies.  The  Times,  he 
said,  was  a  threepenny  edition  of  The 
Daily  Mail,  but  people  on  the  Continent, 
owing  to  its  great  traditions,  still  re- 
garded it  as  the  semi-official  organ  of  the 
Government.  He  regarded  one  of  the 
greatest  results  of  Peace  to  be  the  disap- 
pearance of  Continental  armaments,  and 
foreshadowed  the  reduction  of  those  of 
Great  Britain.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
danger  owing  to  recrudescence  of  mili- 
tarism in  Germany.  The  real  danger,  he 
said,  was  that  the  world  was  going  to- 
pieces  with  the  gaunt  spectre  of  hunger 
stalking  through  the  land,  and  he,  there- 
fore, emphasised  the  need  of  freeing  com- 
merce and  industry  as  soon  as  possible,, 
and  reducing  the  still  enormous  war  ex- 
penditure. In  conclusion,  he  urged  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  statesman.  Parlia- 
ments and  the  guiders  of  public  opinion 
not  to  soil  the  triumph  of  right  by  indulg- 
ing in  angry  passions,  but  to  consecrate 
the  sacrifices  of  millions  to  the  permanent 
redemption  of  mankind  from  the  scourge 
and  agony  of  war. 

Intervention  in  Russia. 

Although  he  dealt  effectively  with  his 
critics  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Lloyd 
George  devoted  most  of  his  speech  to 
the  Russian  situation.  He  said :  "  It  was 
a  very  sound   fundamental   principle  of 
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our  forcio^n  ])olicv  that  we  should  never 
interfere  in  the  internal  atYairs  of  other 
countries,  ho\ve\er  hadly  they  were 
governed,  and.  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  15ritisli  feeling,  the  i)ractical  difficulties 
of  a  gigantic  military  enterprise  into 
Russia  were  immense.  Russia  often  had 
been  invaded,  but  she  had  never  been 
conc|uered  by  a  foreign  foe.  Even  if  con- 
quest were  possible,  the  political  and 
practical  difficulties  remained.  They 
were  horrified  at  the  Bolshevist  teach- 
ings, but  they  would  rather  leave 
Russia  Bolshevist  until  she  saw  what 
Bolshevism  was  doing,  than  see  Great 
Britain  made  bankrupt  by  costly  military 
intervention,  because  that  would  be  the 
surest  road  to  spread  Bolshevism  in 
Great  Britain.  He  was  altogether  con- 
vinced that  to  attempt  military  interven- 
tion in  Russia  would  be  the  greatest  stu- 
pidity. The  Government  supported  Ad- 
miral Koltchak  and  General  Denikin.  be- 
cause they  had  revolted  against  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  at  our  instigation, 
and  largely  at  our  expense,  and  had  pre- 
vented the  Germans  sectiring  resources  in 
Russia  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  break  the  blockade."  These  two  leaders 
have  inevitably  come  to  be  regarded  as 
monarchists,  for  they  have  gathered 
round  them  all  t-he  factions  devoted  to 
the  old  regime.  The  result  is  that  mode- 
rate Russians,  who  hate  the  Bolsheviki, 
actually  fear  Denikin  and  Koltchak  more, 
for  they  look  on  them  as  would-be  re- 
storers of  the  bad  old  Tsardom.  The 
Allies,  who  were  originally  bound  to  the 
Tsar  in  close  alliance,  and  who  have  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
present  Russian  Government,  but  are  ac- 
tively supporting  Denikin  and  Koltchak, 
had.  indeed,  instigated  their  campaign 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  are  naturally 
looked  on  as  champions  of  Tsaristic  rule. 
This  makes  iiUer\entif)n  doubly  difficult. 

The  Pen  Mightier  Than  the  Sword. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  instigated  risings  against  the  present 
Russian  Government,  and  have  promised 
the  leaders  of  these  substantial  help,  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  Russia  altogether  as 
speedily  as  possible.  But  what,  in  that 
event,  would  happen  to  those  we  have  in- 
duced to  take  arms  against  the  Bolsheviki 
on  the  strength  of  our  promises?  Must 
we  leave  them  altogether  to  their  fate? 
It  is  an    exceedingly    difficult  situation. 


Although  we  are  constantly  being  told  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  more  firmly  in  the 
saddle  than  ever.  There  are  rumours 
that  Lenin  has  made  overtures  to  the 
Allies.  i)roinising  to  stop  his  propaganda 
work  in  Allied  and  Teutonic  countries  in 
exciiange  for  recognition  of  his  Govern- 
ment. Truly  a  remarkable  position! 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  Allies,  with 
huge  armies  in  the  field,  absolute  masters 
of  the  sea.  controlling  world  supplies ;  on 
the  other,  a  man  with  a  printing  press. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
men  who  dominate  the  world,  who  pos- 
sess an  armament  which  has  never  been 
equalled  before,  are  more  afraid  of  the 
man  with  the  printing  press  than  he  is 
of  them.  X'erily  the  pen  is  proving 
mightier  than  the  sword!  Odessa  has 
apparently  been  abandoned  by  the  Allies 
but  what  is  hajjpening  in  the  Murman 
district  we  do  not  know.  The  Finns  ap- 
pear to  be  massing  on  their  eastern  bor- 
der, and.  threatened  by  a  Finnish  army 
in  their  rear,  the  Bolshevik  forces  which 
were  steadily  driving  the  Allied  troops 
into  the  sea  have  probably  been  with- 
drawn. Much  depends  upon  what  the 
Finns  propose  to  do.  Their  active  or 
even  seriously  threatened  intervention 
would  save  the  Allied  army.  Its  fate,  if 
they  decide  to  remain  neutral,  would  be 
similar  to  that  of  Moore's  at  Corunna. 

An  Annual  War  Bill  of  £450,000,000. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  Britain  wnll  be  im- 
mensely difficult  before  many  months 
have  passed.  The  national  debt  has  in- 
creased from  £710.500,000  in  August, 
191-t,  to  £7,453,300.000  to-day.  Some 
£2.000.000,000  of  this  increase' is  money 
which  has  been  lent  to  Allies  and  Domin- 
ions. Half  of  it  is  regarded  as  recover- 
able, and  meantime  will  have  the  interest 
paid  on  it  by  those  to  whom  it  w'as  lent. 
This  leaves  the  debt  on  which  interest 
must  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  at  about 
£6,500,000,000.  This  interest  at  the  very 
least  must  amount  to  £300,000,000  per 
annum.  To  this  will  have  to  be 
added  £50,000,000.  being  the  interest  on 
another  £1,000.000,000,  the  minimum 
amount  which  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed this  year.  In  addition  to  this  per- 
manent war  burden,  of  £375,000,000 
annual  interest,  must  be  added  pensions 
now   estimated    at    £73,000,000    a   vear. 
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That  is  to  say,  before  the  Treasurer  can 
spare  a  penny  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  Great  Britain  he  must  raise  at  least 
£450,000,000  to  meet  interest  on  loans 
and  war  pensions.  The  ordinary  expen- 
diture is  expected  to  be  at  least 
£300,000,000,  so  that  £750,000,000  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  this  year. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  war  no  less 
than  £842.000,000  was  actually  raised  in 
taxes,  but  the  people  are  hardly  likely  to 
submit  to  the  heavy  imposts  in  time-s  of 
Peace  which  with  their  very  Empire  tot- 
tering, they  hastened  to  pay  whilst  the 
war  was  raging.  Finance  is  by  no  means 
the  only  lion  in  the  path  of  the  Lloyd 
George  administration.  Another  by- 
election  at  Hull  has  given  the  same  result 
as  those  which  went  before,  but  the  de- 
feat of  the  coalition  candidate  was  even 
more  severe.  Naturally  these  decisive 
victories  have  put  heart  into  the  defeated 
Liberals  who  now  expect  to  win  every 
by-election.  The  demands  of  labour  will 
certainly  continue,  but  Lloyd  George  is 
evidently  having  great  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing his  Unionist  followers  to  the  Govern- 
ment pledges  concerning  social  and  in- 
dustrial reform. 

Ireland  and  South  Africa. 

On  top  of  the  local  troubles  which  are 
descending  on  the  Government,  there  is 
always  Ireland,  and  to  that  unquiet  land 
is  now  added  South  Africa,  Egypt  and 
India.  Irish  delegates  from  Ireland  and 
from  America  are  in  Paris,  and  even 
though  it  is  certain  that  Ireland  will  not 
figure  at  all  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  one 
of  the  first  questions  dealt  with  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  At  one  time  Home 
Rule  was  a  possible  solution,  but  much 
more  will  have  to  be  granted  now  than 
that.  The  .Sinn  Fein  Government  is  in 
actual  control  of  the  land,  and  its  policy 
of  passive  resistance  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  the  English  authorities  are  prac- 
tically powerless.  According  to  Count 
Plunkett,  the  first  thing  that  is  taught  in 
the  Sinn  Fein  organisation  is  that  if  his 
leaders  tell  a  man  not  to  hit  back  if  he 
is  struck,  he  must  obey,  and  thus  learns 
to  give  up  his  own  inclination  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  That  fiery  Irishmen 
have  suffered  abuse  and  violence  wnthout 
hitting  back  demonstrates  the  tremendous 
hold  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  must  have  on 
the    people.      These    leaders    scout    the 


threadbare  argument  that  Ireland  could 
never  finance  herself  without  help  from 
England.  They  declare  that  £12,000,000  a 
year  would  be  ample  to  pay  for  a  Home 
Government  in  Ireland,  but  actually  Ire- 
land is  now  paying  no  less  than 
£27,000,000  annually  to  be  governed,  a 
large  part  of  this  money  being  spent  on 
the  repression  of  the  people  who  pay  it. 
The  agitation  in  the  United  States  for 
the  entire  emancipation  of  Ireland  from 
the  British  yoke  is  growing  in  strength, 
and  the  Irish  in  America  are  a  very 
powerful  body.  In  Egypt,  we  are  told, 
order  has  been  restored.  This  result 
has  apparently  been  achieved  by  employ- 
ing the  most  rigorous  military  measures. 
We  know  it  is  much  better  for  the  Egyp- 
tians to  be  ruled  over  by  us  than  for 
them  to  rule  themselves,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  are  obliged,  at  a  time  like 
this,  to  demonstrate  it  to  them  by  means 
of  firing  parties  and  gaols.  Once  the 
present  disturbances  have  been  suppressed 
a  further  measure  of  self-government 
might  well  be  extended  to  Egypt.  In 
India,  too.  there  is  much  unrest  which 
demands  military  treatment.  We  are  as- 
sured, though,  that  the  situation  is  well  in 
hand.  General  Hertzog  and  his  col- 
leagues, representing  the  South  African 
Ireland,  have  at  last  arrived  in  Paris. 
They  demand  complete  independence  for 
the  whole  of  South  Africa,  although,  ap- 
parently, they  would  be  agreeable  to 
allow  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  referen- 
dum State  by  State.  If  this  be,  indeed, 
so,  then  it  suggests  that  they  must  be  con- 
fident that  they  have  a  majority  behind 
them  in  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State.  They  certainly 
have  in  the  last-named  and  probably  in 
the  Transvaal,  in  spite  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment in  Johannesburg,  but  the  Cape  re- 
turns a  majority  of  Botha's  followers, 
and  Natal  is,  of  course,  very  British. 
Still,  the  demand  of  Hertzog  on  the  door 
step  of  the  Conference  that  South  Africa 
shall  have  the  same  privilege  of  self-de- 
termination as  other  subject  peoples  must 
create  considerable  impression. 

Why  Not  Use  Victoria's  Water  Power? 

The  influenza  is  spreading  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  Although  this 
plague  is  not  yet  anything  like  as  deadly 
as  it  was  in  New  Zealand,  there  is  general 
anticipation  that  it  will  claim  many  more 
victims  as  the  winter  comes  on.     Busi- 
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ncss  is  already  seriously  affected,  and  the 
jjicture  palaces  and  theatres,  though  still 
l^atronised,  show  evidences  that  plenty  of 
people  are  sensible  enough  not  to  run 
needless  risks.  New  South  Whales  has 
now  come  more  or  less  into  line  with  tiK- 
Commonwealth  regulations  regarding 
Interstate  traflic.  hut  Tasmania.  South 
.Australia  and  West  Australia  are  still 
>joing  their  own  ways.  Owing  to  interrup- 
tion of  coastal  traftic,  due  to  influenza  re- 
gulations. N'ictoria  suddenly  woke  up  one 
morning  to  the  realisation  that  there  was 
hardly  any  coal  left  in  the  State.  There 
is  ])lenty  of  coal  available  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  bothered 
<d:)OUt  its  Hot  ha\ing  been  sent  forward  as 
usual.  In  order  to  get  the  needed  ships, 
it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Federal 
liovernment.  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  a  coal  famine  has  been  temporarily 
averted.  Of  course,  the  situation  should 
never  have  arisen,  but  it  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing to  Victoria,  as  did  the  recent  strike,  to 
get  busy,  and  make  herself  as  indepen- 
dent of  New  South  Wales  coal  as  it  was 
])Ossible  so  to  do.  I  have  again  and  again 
urged  that  the  waters  at  present  flowing 
to  waste  in  the  State  should  be  utilised, 
and  that  "  white  coal,"  in  the  shape  of 
running  water  should  be  used  instead  of 
black  or  brown  coal  to  make  electricity, 
the  use  of  which  would  free  our  factories 
from  de])endence  on  supplies  which  may 
at  any  moment  be  cut  off.  Miners  may 
strike,  and  ships  may  not  sail,  but 
water  flows  on  for  ever!  It  is, 
indeed,  to  be  hoped  that  this  coal 
incident  will  result  in  the  Govern- 
ment giving  prompt  attention  to  its 
electricity-making  resources,  either  by 
installing  hydro-electric  plant  itself  or 
by  abandoning  its  methods  of  hampering 
private   enterprise   which    would   under- 


take the  developnun!  for  it.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  Victorians, 
yet  it  is  only  when  a  coal  crisis  develops 
that  they  ever  remember  the  existence 
of  streams  which  could  give  them  all  the 
l)Ower  they  need  at  far  less  cost  than  they 
are  at  ])resent  agreeable  to  pay. 

New  Zealand  Notes.  April  lO,  1919. 

In  a  ciuiet  way,  we  are  raising  our  last 
"  Victory  Loan  "  of  £10,000.000.  As  yet 
there  is  no  eft'ort  to  rake  in  the  amount 
re(|uired,  and  the  Acting-Treasurer  has 
done  little  more  than  issue  a  reminder 
that  the  compulsory  clauses  are  still  law. 
Later  we  may  expect  a  more  general  ap- 
peal. The  experiment  of  bringing  wages 
le\el  with  prices  is  creating  wide  in- 
terest. There  is  some  uneasiness  as  to 
what  the  real  effect  will  be.  The  pre- 
sent intention  is  to  fix  a  basic  wage, 
which  will  be  subject  to  review  when 
awards  expire.  This  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  variable  bonus,  and 
the  variation  will  be  governed  by 
the  cost  of  living  index  figure. 
The  adjustment  will  probably  be 
made  every  six  months.  Strange  to 
say.  organised  Labour  is  not  enthusiastic 
over  the  matter,  although  it  means  sub- 
stantial wage  increases.  Apparently  the 
workers,  or  their  leaders,  are  anxious 
for  a  more  or  less  extended  measure  of 
control  in  industry. 


Final  results  of  the  Prohibition  Poll  will 
not  be  available  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  votes  of  all  soldiers  abroad  will  have 
come  in.  The  present  position  is  :  For  con- 
tinuance, 256,338;  for  Drohibition,  250,806; 
majority  for  continuance,  5442.  The  vote 
of  the  soldiers  in  New  Zealand  has  kept 
the  Dominion  wet!  At  the  next  election 
the  usTial  referendum  .on  abolition  and 
reduction  of  licences  will  be  taken  in  every 
electorate. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

OFFICIAL  SUMMARY  OF  AMENDED  COVENANT. 


The  Americans  have  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing official  summary  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations : — 

(1)  The  League  of  Nations  is 
founded  in  order  to  promote  inter- 
national co-operation  and  to  secure 
Peace.  The  League  will  include — (a) 
the  belligerent  States  named  in  the  docu- 
ment annexed  to  the  covenant;  (b)  all 
the  neutral  States  so  named;  and  (c)  in 


the  future  any  self-governing  country 
whose  admission  is  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  already  members 
of  the  League.  A  State  may  withdraw 
from  the  League,  providing  it  has  kept 
its  obligations  to  date,  on  giving  a  two- 
years'  notice  period. 

(2)  The  League  will  act  through  an 
Assembly  comprising  not  more  than 
three    representatives    of    each    of    the 
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member  States,  each  State,  however, 
having  only  one  vote;  and  a  Council, 
comprising  for  the  present  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  five  Great 
Powers,  and  each  of  four  other  Powers, 
as  selected  from  time  to  time  by  the  As- 
semblv.  The  number  of  Powers  of  each 
class  represented  on  the  Council  may  be 
increased  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly. Other  powers  have  the  right  to 
sit  as  members  of  the  Council  during  the 
decision  of  matters  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested.  In  the  Council,  as 
in  the  Assembly,  each  State  will  have 
only  one  vote.  Both  these  bodies  are  to 
meet  at  stated  intervals— the  Council  at 
least  once  a  year — and  at  other  times  if 
required.  Both  can  deal  with  any  matter 
that  is  of  international  interest,  or  that 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
decision  of  both  must  be  unanimous,  ex- 
■cept  in  certain  specified  cases ;  matters  of 
procedure,  for  instance,  being  decided 
by  majority  vote.  The  League  will  have 
a  permanent  secretariat  under  a  secre- 
tary-general. The  secretariat  and  all 
other  bodies  under  the  League  may  in- 
clude women  equally  with  men.  A  per- 
manent court  of  international  justice 
and  various  permanent  commissions  and 
bureaux    are  also  to  be  established. 

(3)  The  member  States  agree — (a)  to 
reduce  their  armaments,  plans  for  such 
reduction  being  suggested  by  the  Council, 
but  only  adopted  with  the  consent  of  the 
States  themselves,  and  thereafter  not  to 
increase  them  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  (b)  To  exchange  full  in- 
formation of  their  existing  armies,  and 
their    naval    and    military    programmes. 

(c)  They  respect  each  other's  territory 
and  personal  independence,  and  guaran- 
tee them  against  foreign  aggression,  (d) 
To  submit  all  international  disputes, 
•either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council,  which  latter,  however,  may  not 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  any  dispute 
whose  subject  matter  falls  solely  within 
a  State's  domestic  jurisdiction  ;  in  no  case 
to  go  to  war  till  three  months  after  an 
award  or  unanimous  recommendation 
has  been  made ;  and  even  then  not  to  go 
to  war  with  a  State  which  accepts  the 
award  or  recommendation,  (e)  To  re- 
gard a  State  which  has  broken  covenant 

(d)  as  having  committed  an  act  of  war 


against  the  League,  to  break  off  all 
economic  and  other  relations  with  it, 
and  to  allow  free  passage  through  their 
territories  to  the  troops  to  those  States 
which  are  contributing  armed  force  on 
behalf  of  the  League.  The  Council  is 
to  recommend  what  amount  of  force,  if 
any,  should  be  supplied  by  the  several 
Governments  concerned,  but  the  approval 
of  the  latter  is  necessary.  States  not 
members  of  the  League  will  be  invited 
to  accept  the  obligations  of  the  League 
for  the  purposes  of  particular  disputes, 
and  if  they  fail  to  comply,  be  forced. 
(  f )  Not  to  consider  any  treaty  binding 
till  it  has  been  communicated  to  the 
League,  which  will  then  proceed  to  pub- 
lish it ;  to  admit  the  right  of  the  As- 
sembly to  advise  the  reconsideration  of 
treaties  and  international  conditions 
which  do  not  accord  with  present  needs, 
and  to  be  bound  by  no  obligations  incon- 
sistent with  the  covenant. 

A  State  which  breaks  its  agreement 
may  be  expelled  from  the  League  by 
the  Council. 

(4)  The  covenant  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements 
such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  securing  the  maintenance  of  Peace. 

(5)  The  former  German  colonies  and 
territories  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
to  be  administered  in  the  interests  of 
civilisation  by  States  which  are  willing 
to  be  mandatories  of  the  League,  which 
will  exercise  a  general  supervision. 

(6)  The  member  States  accept  certain 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  labour 
conditions,  the  treatment  of  natives,  the 
white  slave  traffic,  the  opium  traffic,  the 
arms  traffic  with  uncivilised  and  semi- 
civilised  countries,  transit  and  trade  con- 
ditions, public  health  and  Red  Cross 
societies. 

(7)  The  League  is  recognised  as  the 
central  body  interested  in  co-ordinating 
and  assisting  international  activities 
generally. 

(8)  Amendments  to  the  covenant  re- 
quire the  approval  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Council,  and  a  simple  majority  of 
those  in  the  Assembly.  States  which 
signify  their  dissent  from  amendments 
thus  approved  are  not  bound  by  them, 
but  in  this  case  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  League. 
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"  What  are  you  wrifc- 

inff  60  hard,  for,  Mr. 

Gael?" 


What  went  before 

will    be    found    on 

page  462. 


The  Branding -Iron. 

By   Katherine    Newlin   Burt. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  WOMAN. 

Joan  waited  for  HoUiwell,  and,  wait- 
ing, began  inevitably  to  regain  her 
strength.  One  evening  as  Wen  Ho  was 
spreading  the  table,  Prosper  looked  up 
from  his  writing  to  see  a  tall,  gaunt  girl 
clinging  to  the  door-jamb.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  heavy  clothes  which  hung 
loose  upon  her  long  bones ;  her  throat 
was  drawn  up  to  support  the  sharpened 
and  hollowed  face  in  which  her  eyes  had 
grown  very  large  and  wistful.  Her  hair 
was  braided  and  wrapped  across  her 
brow ;  her  long,  strong  hands,  smooth 
and  only  faintly  brown,  were  thin,  too. 


and  curiously  expressive  as  they  clung 
to  the  logs.  She  was  a  moving  figure, 
piteous,  lovely,  rather  like  some  graceful 
mountain  beast,  its  spirit  half-broken  by 
wounds  and  imprisonment  and  human 
tending,  but  ready  to  leap  into  a  savagery 
of  flight  or  of  attack.  They  were  wild,. 
those  great  eyes,  as  well  as  wistful.  Pros- 
per, looking  suddenly  up  at  them,  caught 
his  breath.  He  put  down  his  book  as 
quietly  as  though  she  had  been  a  wild, 
easily  startled  thing,  and.  suppressing  the 
impulse  to  rise,  stayed  where  he  was,, 
leaning  a  trifle  forward,  his  hands  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 
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Joan's  eyes  wandered  curiously  about 
the  brilliant  room  and  came  to  him  at 
last.  Prosper  met  them,  relaxed,  and 
smiled. 

"  Come  in  and  dine  with  me,  Joan,"  he 
said.    "  Tell  me  how  you  like  it." 

She  felt  her  way  weakly  to  the  second 
large  chair,  and  sat  down  facing  him 
across  the  hearth.  The  Chinaman's 
shadow  thrown  strongly  by  the  lamp  ran 
to  and  fro  between  and  across  them.  It 
was  a  strange  scene  truly,  and  Prosper 
felt  with  exhilaration  all  its  strangeness. 
This  was  no  Darby  and  Joan  fireside;  a 
wizard  with  his  enchanted  leopardess, 
rather.  He  was  half  afraid  of  Joan  and 
of  himself. 

"  It's  right  beautiful,"  said  Joan,  "  and 
right  strange  to  me.  I  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  That — "  her  eyes 
followed  Wen  Ho's  departure  half  fear- 
fully— "  that  man  and  all." 

Prosper  laughed  delightedly,  stretching 
up  his  arms  in  full  enjoyment  of  her 
splendid  ignorance.  "The  Chinaman? 
Does  he  look  strange  to  you?" 

"  Is  that  what  he  is?  I — I  don't  know." 
She  smiled  rather  sadly  and  ashamedly. 
"  I'm  awful  ignorant,  Mr.  Gael.  I  just 
can  read  and  I've  read  only  two  books. ' 
She  flushed  and  her  pupils  grew  large. 

Prosper  saw  that  this  matter  of  read- 
ing trod  closely  on  her  pain. 

"  Yes,  he's  a  Chinaman  from  San 
Francisco.    You  know  where  that  is?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I've  heard  talk  of  it — out 
on  the  Pacific  Coast — a  big  city." 

■'  Full  of  bad  yellow  men  and  a  fevv 
good  ones  of  which  let's  hope  Wen  Ho  is 
one.  And  full  of  bric-a-brac  like  all 
these  things,  that  surprise  you  so.  Do 
you  like  bright  colours,  Joan?" 

She  pondered  in  the  unselfconscious 
and  unhurried  fashion  of  the  West, 
stroking  the  yellow-spotted  skin  that  la}' 
over  the  black  arm  of  her  chair  and  let- 
ting her  eyes  flit  like  butterflies  in  a  gar- 
den on  a  zigzag  journey  to  one  after  an- 
other of  the  flowers  of  colour  in  the 
room. 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  c'd  take  to 
them  better  if  they  was  more  one  at  a 
time;  I  mean,"  she  pushed  up  the  braid  a 
little  from  wrinkling  brows,  "  jest  blue  is 
awful  pretty  and  jest  green.  They're 
sort  of  cool,  and  yeller — that's  sure  fine. 
You'd  like  to  take  it  in  your  hands.    Red 


is  most  too  much  like  feelin'  things.  I 
dunno,  it  hurts  most,  and  yet  it  warms 
you  up  too.    If  I  had  to  live  here " 

Prosper's  eyebrows  lifted  a  trifle. 

" — I'd  sure  clear  out  the  whole  of 
this,"  and  she  swept  a  ruthless  hand. 

Again  Prosper  made  delighted  use  of 
that  upward  stretching  of  his  arms.  He 
laughed.  "  And  you'd  clear  me  out,  too, 
wouldn't  you — if  you  had  to  live  here?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Joan.  She  paused  and 
fastened  her  enormous,  grave  look  upon 
him.  "  I'd  like  right  soon  now  to  begin 
to  work  for  you." 

Again  Prosper  laughed.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  you  don't  know  the  first  thing  about 
woman's  work,  loan.  What  could  you 
do  ?" 

Joan  straightened  wrathfully.  "  I  sure 
do  know.  Sure  I  do.  I  can  cook  fine. 
I  can  make  a  room  clean.  I  can  laun- 
der  " 

"  Oh — pooh !  The  Chinaman  does  all 
that  as  well — no,  better  than  you  ever 
could  do  it.    That's  not  woman's  work." 

Joan  saw  all  the  business  of  femininity 
swept  off  the  earth.  Profound  astonish- 
ment, incredulity  and  alarm  possessed  her 
mind  and  so  her  face.  Truly,  thought 
Prosper,  it  was  like  talking  to  a  grave, 
trustful  and  most  impressionable  child, 
the  way  she  sat  there,  rather  on  the  edge 
of  her  chair,  her  hands  folded,  letting 
everything  he  said  disturb  and  astonish 
the  whole  pool  of  her  thought. 

"  But,  Mr.  Gael,  sweepin".  washin', 
cookin',  ain't  all  that  a  woman's  work?" 

"  Men  can  do  it  so  much  better,"  said 
Prosper  blowing  forth  a  cloud  of  blue 
cigarette  smoke  and  brushing  it  impati- 
ently so  that  he  could  smile  at  her  evident 
offence  and  perplexity. 

"  But  they  don't  do  it  better.  They're 
as  messy  and  uncomfortable  as  they  can 
be  when  there  ain't  no  woman  to  look 
after  'em." 

"  Not  if  they  get  good  pay  for  keepmg 
themselves  and  other  people  tidy.  Look 
at  Wen  Ho." 

"  Oh,"  said  Joan,  •'  that  ain't  properly 

a  man." 

Prosper  laughed  out  again.  It  was 
good  to  be  able  to  laugh. 

"  I've  known  plenty  of  real  white  men 
who  could  cook  and  wash  better  than  any 
woman." 

"  But — but  what  is  a  woman's  work?" 
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Prosper  remained  thoughtful  for 
awhile,  his  head  thrown  back  a  little, 
looking  at  her  through  his  eyelashes.  In 
this  position  he  was  extraordinarily 
striking.  His  thin,  sharp  face  gained  by 
the  slight  foreshortening  and  his  brilliant 
eyes,  keen  nose  and  high  brow  did  not 
quite  so  completely  over-balance  the  sad 
and  delicate  strength  of  mouth  and  chin. 
In  Joan's  eyes,  used  to  the  obvious,  clear 
beauty  of  Pierre.  Gael  was  an  ugly  fel- 


low, but  even  slu.  artistically  untrained,, 
caught  at  the  moment  the  picturesqueness 
and  grace  of  him,  the  mysterious  lines 
and  texture  of  race;  the  bold  chisellings 
of  thought  and  experience.  The  colours 
of  the  room  became  him,  too.  for  he  was 
dark,  with  curious,  cat-like,  greenish 
eyes. 

"  'i'he  whole  duty  of  woman,  Joan,"  he 
said  opening  these  eyes  upon  her,  "  can 
be  expressed  in  just  one  little  word — 
charm." 

And  again  at  her  look  of  mysti- 
tication  he  laughed  aloud. 

"  There's — there's  babies,"  sug- 
gested Joan,  after  a  pause  during 
which  she  evidently  wrestled  in 
vain  with  the  true  meaning  of  his 
speech. 

"  Dinner  is  served,"  said  Pros- 
per, rising  quickly,  and,  getting 
back  of  her,  he  pushed  her  chair  to 
the  table,  hiding  in  this  way  a 
silent  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

At  dinner,  Prosper,  unlike  Hol- 
liwell.  made  no  attempt  to  draw 
Joan  into  talk,  but  sipped  his  wine 
and  watched  her,  enjoying  her 
composed  silence  and  her  slow,, 
graceful  movements.  Afterward 
he  made  a  couch  for  her  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire,  two  skins  and 
a  golden  cushion,  a  rug  of  dull  blue, 
which  he  threw  over  her,  hiding 
the  ugly  skirt  and  boots.  He  took 
a  violin  from  the  wall  and  tuned 
it,  Joan  watching  him  with  all  her 
eyes. 

"  I  don't  like  what  you're  playin" 
now,"  she  told  him.  impersonally 
and  gently. 


At  the  first  note  Joan  started,   her   pupils   eularged,   she   lay   still. 
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"  I'm  tuning  up." 

■'  Well,  sir,  I'd  be  gettin'  tired  of  that 
if  I  was  you." 

"  I'm  almost  done,"  said  Prosper 
humbly. 

He  stood  up  near  her  feet  at  the  corner 
of  the  hearth,  tucked  the  instrument 
under  his  chin  and  played.  It  was  the 
"  Aubade  Provencale,"  and  he  played  it 
creditably,  with  fair  skill  and  some  of 
the  wizardry  that  his  nervous  vitality 
gave  to  everything  he  did.  At  the  first 
note  Joan  started,  her  pupils  enlarged, 
she  lay  still.  At  the  end  he  saw  that  she 
was  quivering  and  in  tears. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  drew  the 
hands  from  her  face.  "  Why,  Joan, 
what's  the  matter?  Don't  you  like 
music  ?" 

Joan  drew  a  shaken  breath.  "  It's  as 
if  it  shook  me  in  here ;  something 
trembles  in  my  heart,"  she  said.  "  I 
never  heard  music  before  —  jest 
whistlin'." 

Prosper  stayed  there  on  his  knees  be- 
side her,  his  chin  in  his  hand.  What  an 
extraordinary  being  this  was !  What  a 
magnificent  wilderness!  The  thought  of 
exploration,  of  discovery,  of  cultivation, 
filled  him  with  excitement  and  delight. 
Such  opportunities  are  rarely  given  to  a 
man.  Even  that  other  most  beautiful 
adventure — yes,  he  could  think  this  al- 
ready— might  have  been  tame  beside  this 
one.  He  looked  long  at  Joan,  long  into 
the  fire,  and  she  lay  still,  with  the  brood- 
ing beauty  of  that  first-heard  melody 
upon  her  face. 

It  was  the  first  music  she  had  ever 
heard,  "  except  whistlin',"  but  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  "  whistlin'  "  about 
the  cabin  up  Lone  River;  whistlin'  of 
robins  in  spring — nothing  sweeter;  the 
chord-like  whistlings  of  thrush  and  vireo 
after  sunset ;  that  bubbling  "'  mar-guer- 
ite  "  with  which  the  blackbirds  woo,  and 
the  light  diminuendo  with  which  the 
bluebird  caresses  the  air  after  an  April 
flight.  Perhaps  Joan's  musical  faculty 
was  less  untrained  than  any  other.  After 
all,  that  "  Aubade  Provencale  "  was  just 
the  melodious  story  of  the  woods  in 
spring.  Every  note  linked  itself  to  an 
emotional  subconscious  memory.  It  filled 
Joan's  heart  with  the  freshness  of  child- 
hood and  pained  her  only  because  it 
struck  a  spear  of  delight  into  her  pain. 


She  was  eighteen,  she  had  grown  like  a 
tree,  drinking  in  sunshine  and  storm,  but 
rooted  to  a  solitude  where  very  little  else 
but  sense-experience  could  reach  her 
mind.  She  had  seen  tragedies,  of  animal 
life,  lonely  death-struggles,  horrible 
flights  and  more  horrible  captures;  she 
had  seen  joyous  wooings,  love-pinings, 
partings  and  bereavements.  She  had 
seen  maternal  fickleness  and  maternal 
constancy,  maternal  savagery ;  the  end  of 
mated  bliss  and  its  renewal.  She  had 
seen  the  relentless  catastrophes  of  storm. 
There  had  been  starving  winters  and  re- 
newing springs,  and  beautiful  autumns, 
the  riotous  waste  and  wantonness  of 
summer.  These  had  all  been  objective 
experiences,  but  Joan's  untamed  and  un- 
distracted  heart  had  taken  them  in  deeply 
and  deeply  pondered  upon  them.  There 
was  no  morality  in  their  teachings,  unless 
it  was  the  morality  of  complete  suspen- 
sion of  any  judgment  whatsoever,  the 
marvellous  literal,  "  Judge  not."  She 
knew  that  the  sun  shone  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  but  she  knew  also  that  frost 
fell  upon  the  good  as  well  as  upon  the 
evil,  nor  was  the  evil  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished. Her  father  prated  of  only 
one  offence,  her  mother's  sin.  Joan  knew 
that  it  was  a  man's  right  to  kill  his 
woman  for  "  dealin's  with  another  man." 
This  law  was  human,  it  evidently  did  not 
hold  good  with  animals.  There  was  no 
bitterness  though  some  ferocity  in  the 
traffic  of  their  loves. 

While  she  pondered  through  the  first 
sleepless  nights  in  this  strange  shelter  of 
hers,  and  while  the  blizzard  Prosper  had 
counted  on  drove  bayoneted  battalions  of 
snow  across  the  plains  and  forced  them, 
screaming  like  madmen,  along  the  narrow 
canon,  Joan  came  slowly  and  fully  to  a 
realisation  of  the  motive  of  Pierre's  deed. 
He  had  been  jealous.  He  had  thought 
•that  she  was  having  dealings  with  an- 
other man.  She  grew  hot  and  shamed. 
It  was  her  father's  sin,  that  branding  on 
her  shoulder,  or,  perhaps,  going  back  fur- 
ther, her  mother's  sin.  Carver  had 
warned  Pierre  of  the  hot  and  smothered 
heart  to  beware  of  Joan's  "  lookin'  and 
lookin'  at  another  man."  Now,  in  piteous 
woman  fashion,  Joan  went  over  and  oyer 
her  memories  of  Pierre's  love,  altering 
them  to  fit  her  terrible  experience.  It 
was  a  different  process  from  that  simple 
seeing  of  pictures  in  the  fire  from  which 
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she  had  been  startled  by  Pierre's  return. 
A  man's  mind  in  her  situation  would 
have  been  intensely  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  the  new  companion,  but  Joan, 
thorouf^^h.as  a  woman  always  is,  had  not 
yet  caught  up.  She  was  still  held  by  all 
the  strong  mesh  of  her  young  married 
life.  She  had  simply  not  got  as  far  as 
Prosper  Gael.  She  accepted  his  .  hos- 
pitality vaguely,  himself  even  more 
vaguely.  ^Vhen  she  would  be  done  with 
her  passionate  grief,  her  laborious  going- 
over  of  the  past,  her  active  and  torment- 
ing anger  with  the  lover  whom  Prosper 
had  told  her  was  dead,  then  it  would  be 
time  to  study  this  other  man.  As  for 
her  future,  she  had  no  plans  at  all.  Joan's 
life  came  to  her  as  it  comes  to  a  child, 
unsullied  by  curiosity.  At  this  time  Pros- 
per was  infinitely  the  more  curious,  the 
more  excited  of  the  two. 


A  MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

"  What  are  you  writin'  so  hard  for, 
Mr.  Gael?"  Joan  voiced  the  question 
wistfully,  on  the  height  of  a  long  breath. 
She  drew  it  from  a  silence  which  seemed 
to  her  to  have  filled  this  strange  gay 
house  for  an  eternity.  For  the  first  time 
full  awareness  of  the  present  cut  a  rift  in 
the  troubled  cloudiness  of  her  introspec- 
tion. She  had  been  sitting  in  her  chair, 
listless  and  wan,  now  staring  at  the 
flames,  now  following  Wen  Ho's  activi- 
ties v/ith  absent  eyes.  A  storm  was  swirl- 
ing outside.  Near  the  window,  Prosper. 
a  figure  of  keen  absorption,  bent  over  his 
writing-table ;  his  long,  fine  hand  driving 
the  pencil  across  sheet  after  sheet.  He 
looked  liked  a  machine,  so  regular  and 
rapid  was  his  work.  A  sudden  sense  of 
isolation  came  upon  Joan.  What  part 
had  she  in  the  life  of  this  companion,  this 
keeper  of  her  own  life?  She  felt  a  great 
need  of  drawing  nearer  to  him,  of  finding 
the  humanity  in  him. 

At  first  she  fought  the.  impulse,  re- 
serve, pride,  shyness  locking  her  down, 
till  at  last  her  nerves  gave  her  such  tor- 
ment that  her  fingers  knitted  into  each 
other,  and  on  the  outbreathing  of  a 
desperate  sigh  she  spoke : 

"  What  are  you  writin'  so  hard  for, 
Mr.  Gael  ?" 

At  once  Prosper's  hand  laid  down  its 
pencil  and  he  turned  about  in  his  chair 
and  gave  her  a  gleaming  look  and  smile. 


Joan  was  fairly  startled.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  touched  some  mysterious  spring  and 
turned  on  a  dazzling  unexpected  light. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Prosper's  heart  had 
leaped  at  her  wistful  and  beseeching 
voice. 

He  had  been  biding  his  time.  He  had 
absorbed  himself  in  writing,  content  to 
leave  in  suspense  the  training  of  his  en- 
chanted leopardess.  Half-absent  glimpses 
of  her  desolate  beauty  as  she  moved 
about  his  winter-bound  house,  contempla- 
tion of  her  unself-consciousness  as  she 
companioned  his  meals,  the  pleasure  he 
felt  iti  lier  rapt  listening  to  his  music  in 
the  still,  frost-held  evenings  by  the  fire ; 
these  he  had  made  enough.  They  quieted 
his  restlessness,  soothed  the  ache  of  his 
heart,  filled  him  Vvith  a  warm  and  patient 
desire,  different  from  any  feeling  he  had 
yet  experienced.  He  was  amused  by  her 
lack  of  interest  in  him.  He  was  not  ac- 
customed to  such  through-gazing  from 
beautiful  eyes,  such  incurious  absence  of 
questioning.  She  evidently  accepted  him 
as  a  superior  being,  a  Providence ;  he  was 
not  a  man  at  all,  not  of  the  same  clay  as 
Pierre  and  herself.  Prosper  had  waited 
understandingly  enough  for  her  first 
move.  When  the  personal  question  came, 
it  made  a  sort  of  crash  in  the  expectant 
silence  of  his  heart. 

Before  answering,  except  by  that  smile, 
he  lit  himself  a  cigarette,  then,  strolling 
to  the  fire,  he  sat  on -the  rug  below  her, 
drav/ing  his  knees  up  into  his  hands. 

"  Fd  like  to  tell  you  about  my  writing, 
Joan.  After  all,  it's  the  great  interest  of 
my  life,  and  Fvc  been  fairly  seething 
with  it ;  only  I  didn't  want  to  bother  you, 
worry  your  poor,  distracted  head." 

"  I  never  thought."  said  Joan,  slowly, 
"  I  never  thought  you'd  be  carin'  to  tell 
me  things.    I  know  so  awful  little." 

"  It  wasn't  your  modesty,  Joan.  It 
was  simply  becai'.se  you  haven't  given  me 
a  thought  since  I  dragged  you  here  on 
my  sled.  I've  been  nothing — "  under  the 
careless,  half-bitter  manner,  he  was 
weighing  his  words  and  their  probable 
effect — "  nothing,  for  all  these  weeks,  but 
— a  provider." 

"  A  provider?"  Joan  groped  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  came  and  she 
flushed  deeply.  "  You  mean  I've  just 
taken  things,  takin'  your  kind  doin's  to- 


ward me    and    not    been 


givm 


you  a 
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thought."  Her  eyes  filled  and  shone  mor- 
tification down  upon  him,  so  that  he  put 
his  hand  quickly  over  hers,  tightened  to- 
gether on  her  knee. 

■'Poor  girl !    I'm  not  reproaching  you." 

"  But,  Mr.  Gael,  I  wanted  to  work  for 
you.  You  wouldn't  let  me."  She  brushed 
away  her  tears.  "  What  can  I  do?  Where 
can  I  go?" 

"  You  can  stay  here  and  make  me 
happy  as  you  have  been  doing  ever  since 
you  came.  I  was  very  unhappy  before. 
And  you  can  give  me  just  as  much  or  as 
little  attention  as  you  please.  I  don't  ask 
you  for  a  bit  more.  Suppose  you  stop 
grieving,  Joan,  and  try  to  be  just  a  little 
happier  yourself.  Take  an  interest  in 
life.  Why,  you  poor,  young,  ignorant 
child,  I  could  open  whole  worlds  of  ex- 
citement, pleasure  to  you,  if  you'd  let  me. 
There's  more  in  life  than  you've  dreamed 
of  experiencing.  There's  music,  for  one 
thing ;  and  there  are  books  and  beauty  of 
a  thousand  kinds,  and  big,  wonderful 
thoughts ;  and  there's  companionship  and 
talk.  What  larks  we  could  have,  you  and 
I,  if  you  would  care — I  mean,  if  you 
would  wake  up  and  let  me  show  you 
how.  You  do  want  to  learn  a  woman's 
work,  don't  you,  Joan  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  smiling 
wistfully,  the  tears  gone  from  her  eyes, 
which  were  puzzled  but  diverted  from 
pain.  "  I  didn't  savvy  what  you  meant 
when  you  talked  about  what  a  woman's 
work  rightly  was.  And  I'm  so  awful 
ignorant ;  you  know  so  awful  much.  It 
scares  me,  plum  scares  me,  to  think  how 
much  you  know — more  than  Mr.  Holli- 
well !  Such  books  and  books  and  books ! 
And  writin',  too.  You  see,  I'd  be  no  help 
nor  company  for  you.  I'd  like  to  listen 
to  you.  I'd  listen  all  day  but  I'd  not  be 
understandin'.  No  more  than  I  under- 
stood  about  that  there  vvoman's-work 
idea." 

He  laughed  at  her,  keeping  reassuring 
eyes  on  her.  "  I  can  explain  anything.  I 
can  make  you  understand  anything.  I'll 
grant  you  my  idea  of  a  woman's  work  is 
difficult  for  you  to  get  hold  of.  That's  a 
big  question,  after  all,  one  of  the  biggest.- 
Bui — ju.st  to  begin  with,  and  we'll  drop  it 
later  for  easier  things — I  believe,  the 
world  believes,  that  a  woman  ought  to  be 
beautiful.     You  can  understand  that?" 

Joan  shook  her  head.  "  It's  an  awful 
hard  say  in',  Mr.  Gael.    It's  awful  hard  to 


say  you  had  ought  to  be  somethin'  a  per- 
son   can't    manage    for    themselves.      I 

mean "  poor    Joan,    the  inarticulate, 

floundered,  but  he  left  her,  rather  cruelly, 
to  flounder  out.  "  I  mean,  that's  an  awful 
hard  sayin'  for  a  homely  woman,  Mr. 
Gael." 

He  laughed.  "  Oh,"  said  he  with  a 
gesture,  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
homely  woman.  A  homely  woman  simply 
does  not  count."  He  got  up,  looked  for 
a  book,  found  it,  opened  it  and  brought 
^it  to  her.  "  Look  at  that  picture,  Joan. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

It  was  a  woman,  a  long-drawn,  emaci- 
ated creature  extraordinarily  artificial 
in  her  grace  and  in  the  pose  and  expres- 
sion of  her  ugly-charming  form  and  fea- 
tures. She  had  been  aided  by  hair- 
dresser and  costumier,  and  by  her  own 
wit,  into  something  that  made  of  her  an 
arresting  and  compelling  picture.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  her,  Joan  ?"  smiled  Pros- 
per Gael. 

Joan  screwed  up  her  eyes  disdainfully. 
"  Ain't  she  queer,  Mr.  Ciael  ?  Poor  thing, 
she's  homely !" 

He  clapped  to  the  book.  "  A  matter  of 
educated  taste,"  he  said.  "  You  don't 
know  beauty  when  you  see  it.  If  you 
walked  into  a  drawing-room  by  the  side 
,  of  that  marvellous  being,  do  you  think 
you'd  win  a  look,  my  dear  girl  ?  Why, 
your  great  brows  and  your  great  wild 
eves,  and  your  face  and  form  of  an 
Olympian,  and  your  free  grace  of  a 
forest  beast,  why,  they  wouldn't  be 
r.oticed !  Because,  Joan,  that  queer,  poor 
thing  knev/  woman's  work  from  A  to  Z. 
She's  beautiful,  Joan,  beautiful  as  God 
most  certainly  never  intended  her  to  be. 
Whv.  it's  a  triumph — it's  something  to 
blow  a  trumpet  over.    It's  art !" 

He  returned  the  volume  and  came  back 
to  stand  by  the  mantel,  half-turned  from 
her,  looking  down  into  the  fire.  For  the 
moment  he  had  created  in  himself  a  re- 
action against  his  present  extraordinary 
experiment,  his  wilderness  adventure.  He 
was  keenly  conscious  of  a  desire  for 
civilised  woman,  for  her  practised  tongue, 
her  poise,  her  matchless  companionship. 

Joan  spoke.  "You  mean  I'm  awful 
homely,  Mr.  Gael  ?" 

The  question  set  him  to  laughing  out- 
rageously.    Joan's  pride  was  stung. 

"  You've  no  right  to  laugh  at  me,"  she 
said.    "  I'd  not  be  carin'  what  you  think." 
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And  she  left  him.  moving  like  an  angry 
stag,  head  high,  light-stepping. 

He  went  back  to  his  work,  not  at  all 
in  regret  at  her  i)ique.  and  still  amused 
by  the  utter  femininity  of  her  simple 
question. 

Before  dinner  he  rapped  at  her  door. 
"  Joan  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?" 

A  pause,  then  in  her  sweet,  vibrant 
voice,  she  answered.  "  I'd  be  doin'  any- 
thing for  you.  Mr.  Gael." 

"  Then  put  on  these  things  for  dinner 
instead  of  your  own  clothes,  will  you?" 

She  opened  the  door,  and  he  piled  into 
her  arms  a  mass  of  shining  silk,  on  top 
of  it  a  pair  of  gorgeous  Chinese  slippers. 

"  Do  it  to  please  me.  even  if  you  think 
it  makes  you  look  queer,  will  you,  Joan?" 

"  Of  course."  she  smiled,  looking  up 
from  the  gleaming,  sliding  stuff  into  his 
face.  "  I'd  like  to,  anyway.  Dressing-up 
—that's  fun." 

And  she  shut  the  door. 

She  spread  the  silk  out  on  the  bed  and 
found  it  a  loose  robe  of  dull  blue,  em- 
broidered in  silver  dragons  and  lined  with 
brilliant  rose.  There  was  a  skirt  of  this 
same  rose-coloured  stuff.  In  one  weighted 
pocket  she  found  a  belt  of  silver  coins 
and  a  little  vest  of  creamy  lace.  There 
were  rose  silk  stockings  stuffed  into  the 
shoes.  Joan  eagerly  arrayed  herself.  She 
had  trouble  with  the  vest,  it  was  so  flimsy, 
so  vaguely  made,  it  seemed  to  her,  and  to 
wear  it  at  all  she  had  to  "divest  herself  al- 
i'ogether  of  the  upper  part  of  her  coarse 
underwear.  It  seemed  to  her  start- 
lingly  inadequate  even  as  an  under-gar- 
ment.  However,  the  robe  did  go  over  it, 
and  she  drew  that  close  and  belted  it  in. 
It  was  provided  with  long  sleeves,  and 
fell  to  her  ankles.  She  thrilled  at  the 
delightful  clinging  softness  of  silk  stock- 
ings, and  for  the  first  time  admired  her 
long,  round  ankles  and  shapely  feet.  The 
Chinese  slippers  amused  her,  but  they, 
too,  were  beautiful,  all  embroidered  with 
flowers  and  dragons. 

She  felt  she  must  look  very  queer 
indeed,  and  went  to  the  mirror.  What 
she  saw  there  surprised  her,  because  it 
was  so  strange,  so  different.  Pierre  had 
not  dealt   in  compliments.     His  woman 


was  his  woman  and  he  loved  her  body. 
To  praise  this  body,  surrendered  in  love 
to  him,  would  have  been  impossible  to 
the  reverence  and  reserve  of  his  passion. 

Now.  Joan  brushed  and  coiled  her  hair,  | 
arranging  it  instinctively,  but  perhaps  a 
little  in  imitation  of  that  queer  picture 
that  had  looked  to  her  so  hideous.  Then 
starting  toward  the  door  at  Wen  Ho's 
announcement  of  "  Dinner,  lady,"  she 
was  quite  suddenly  overwhelmed  with 
shyness.  From  head  to  foot,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  was  acutely  conscious 
of  herself. 

(To    he    continued  in   our   next    issue.) 


The  story  opens  with  Joan,  a  beautiful 
mountain  girl,  reading  a  story  of  "  The  Pot 
of  Basil  "  by  the  firelight  in  her  tiny  cabin  on 
the  Wyoming  mountainside.  Outside  is  the 
cold,  still  night,  and  somewhere,  Pierre,  Joan's 
husband,  travelling  liomeward  on  his  snow- 
shoes. 

While  she  reads.  Joan  pictures  her  own  life 
before  she  married  Pierre;  first  her  loneliness 
with  her  hideous  father,  who  continually  re- 
peated to  her  the  story  of  her  mother's  in- 
fidelity. Then  her  running  away  from  him  lo 
the  little  mining  town  to  work  in  the  hotel. 
There  she  had  met  Pierre,  and  in  the  first  look 
had  recognised  her  mate.  Then  had  followed 
their  marriage,  her  work  in  and  out  of  their 
little  cabin,  the  coming  of  the  missionary  who 
had  lent  her  books,  finally  Pierre's  unreason- 
ing jealousy  of  the  books  and  of  the  "sin- 
buster." 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light  step  on  the  snow 
and  feels  a  shadow  at  the  window.  A  strange 
Pierre  enters,  of  whom  Joan  is  afraid.  He 
refuses  to  greet  her,  but  busies  himself  at  the 
fire.  After  awhile  he  steps  to  her  with  the 
red-hot  Two-Bar  brand,  the  mark  for  his 
cattle,  declaring  lie  will  mark  her  so  that  all 
the  world  will  know  that  she  belongs  to  him. 
He  burns  the  mark  into  her  shoulder;  Joan 
screams,  and  a  man  enters  out  of  the  night. 
Pierre  fires  first,  then  the  stranger ;  Pierre  falls 
and  Joan  loses  consciousness.  When  Joan  re- 
turns to  life  she  sees  Pierre's  bod)',  and  agrees 
to  go  away  with  the  stranger — Prosper  Gael 
— who  drags  her  on  his  sledge  to*his  cabin  in 
the  canon.  There  he  and  his  Chinese  servant 
nurse  her  back  to  health.  Her  first  demand 
is  that  Prosper  shall  let  her  go  back  to  care 
for  Pierre's  body.  She  is  too  weak  to  under- 
take the  thirty  mile  journey  through  the  snow, 
and  he  promises  to  go  instead.  When  he 
reaches  the  cabin,  he  sees  Pierre  on  the  bed 
and  the  "  sin-buster  "  attending  to  him.  Gael 
on  his  return  tells  Joan  that  Pierre  was  dead, 
but  that  he  had  been  cared  for  by  a  friend. 
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^     A       ^'^   U)Acl    soma    Power  ^Ke  QifMe  oie  as 

'    To    see    ourgels    as   ifKers    see    us.-BURflS. 


J 


The  German  cartoonists  suggest  in  prac- 
tically all  their  drawings  that  the  Allies  do 
not  intend  to  be  guided  by  anything  but 
vengeance  in  the  making  of  Peace,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  neutrals  depict  Allied  states- 
men in  anything  but  a  favourable  light. 


Wahre  Jacob.]  [Stuttgart. 

THE  STEAM-ROLLER  OP  THE  WEST. 
HO'W    the   Peace  of   Freedom,    the  Reconciliation 
and    Understanding    appears    in    reality. 


Bsquella  do  la  TorratxaJ  I  Barcelona. 

"DEUTSOHLAND  UBER  ALLES." 


Sunday  Chronicle.']  iMauchester. 

THE  HIDDEN  HAND. 
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he  Jlire.^  (Paris. 

THE  ROUGH  MODEL. 

"So  far.  s^ood !  I  leave  you  with  all  these 
uiiflniahed  inoclels.  Now  try  to  create  aomething 
strong-  and  lasting." 


Kladderadati^ch  .\  [Berlin. 

PREPAKINU  FOR  THE  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS. 

The  Operators:  "See,  Michael,  the  amputations 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  dance  witli  you  at  llie  Fete  of  the  lieagiie 
of  Nations." 


KladdcradnUch.]  LBerlm. 

THE    U'OUNDBD   EAGLE    AND  THE   POLISH 

WOLVES. 

"  The  moment  he  can   no   longer  strike   with  his 
wings,  we  shall   hurl  ourselves  upon  him>" 

The  English  cartoonisl-s,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  pains  lo  suggest  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  plotting  still,   and  hold  that  the 


SimpHciHSim  MS.] 


[Munich. 


POLITICAL  FREEDOM. 


Every    German    is    now    free    to    express    hie    ••WB- 
opinions — if  only  he  had  some  to  express! 


i  Berlin. 


Kladdcradatsch.'i 

A  TERRIBLE   SURPRISE. 

Puoi\  Wilson:  "Gentlemen,  we  will  henceforth 
ooneider  the  Ideals  for  which  our  Sammies  have 
fought:  LiistinK  Peiice,  Freedom  of  the  Seae.  .  .  . 
Ah,  I  have  surel.f  put  on  wrong  spectaolea!" 


i 


Scho'spaUnr.]  [Zurich. 

TirH  \V.\TClirK)G  OP  THE  SKA -ACCORDING  TO 

rjyOYD  GEORGE. 

"The   Freedom    that    I    mean " 
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Tribune.] 

There's    going    to   be    more    than    enough    for 
everybody — 


NOW,  FOR  GOODNESS'  SiAKB,  DO  BE  POLITE! 


[New  York. 


TJiileas  somebody  tries  to  grab  more  than  his 
share  and  spille  it  all. 


various  changes  in  the  Government  of  the  Drawings  of  the  danger  of   Bolshevism 

different  States  of  Germany  are  pure  camou-       appear  in  almost  all  the  cartoon  papers — 
fla<re.  [-"^      neutral,  Allied  and  German  alike. 


Uc    ^i  iiu->if  luainiiii  r.]  i  Amsterdam. 

THE   THREE    WISE   MEN  PROM   THE   WEST. 
Wilson — Lloyd  George — Clemenoeaii. 


La   Victoirt.l  [Paris. 

THE  BObSHEVIKS  AT  PR.INKIPO. 

The  Russian  Delegates  :  "  But  if  we  may  not 
'lake  our  rifles,  how  can  we  possibly  convince  our 
opponents?" 


fli;epsen.]  [Christiania. 

THE  SLEEPING    GIANT    (LABOUR). 

Lloyd  George  (to  Wilson) :  "  As  you  see,  he  is 
eound  asleep.  We  can  arrange  everything  just 
a«  we  like." 


Evening  Express.]  (Liverpool. 

PBBD  THE   BRUTE. 

President    Wilson,     in     a     message    to    Gongresa. 

declaree    thiit    Bolsheyisi;)    canoot    be  stopped    by 

force,  but  can  by  food. 
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Passina  Show.'i  [Londpn. 

ON  THE  SIDE  OP  THE  ANGELS. 

Llovo  George:  "But,  iny  dear,  we  must  be 
cjbbori table.  I  believe  I  cau  see  little  wings 
sprouting  already '." 

From  Klaideradatsch  we  reproduce  a 
cartoon  published  fifteen  years  ago,  which 
the  German  artist  now  claims  to  have  been 
prophetic. 


XlaMeraAaUch.y  [Berlin,   Au?.   12,   1903. 

A  PROPHETIC   CARTOON! 

"  What  we  may  expect  in  tJae  year  of  grace 
1920.  The  streets  of  Berlin  are  no  longer  cleared 
for  empty  court  carriages,  but  for  Uncle  Sam, 
who  rides  through   them  on  his   golden  calf." 


St.  Joseph  Newx-Prcss.'i  [Missouri. 

DANGEROUSLY  NEAR  THE   AIRHOLE. 


Dc    Amsterdammcr.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE  FLAG  OP  THE  GERMAN  REVOLUTION. 

Prau     Spartachs  :      "  Red — but     not    nearly     ned 
enough!" 


Reynolds's  Newspaper.]  [London 

BEAR-BAITING. 

The  Russian  Bear:  "  Ah,  the  bun  is  a  better  bait 
than  the  bayonet." 
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THE    NEW    MAP   OF   EUROPE.* 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


Aside  from  dealing  with  Germany,  we 
have  to  make  a  new  map.  In  doing  this 
two  different  sets  of  questions  are  to  be 
dealt  with.  In  the  first  place,  new  settle- 
ments are  to  be  made  of  old  disputes  be- 
tween countries  which  in  one  form  and 
another  have  dwelt  in  discord  over  cen- 
turies. In  the  second  place,  new  nations 
are  to  be  erected  on  the  territory  of  coun- 
tries which  have  disappeared,  new 
nations  erected  on  the  foundation  which 
is  loosely  described  as  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  that  is,  based  upon  the 
desires  of  certain  men  and  women  to  live 
under  laws  of  their  own  making  ex- 
pressed in  a  common  language. 

Of  the  former  division  it  is  easy  to 
speak  briefly.  Most  of  the  changes  that 
are  sought  have  already  been  accom- 
plished. Alsace-Lorraine  has  already 
been  restored  to  France  as  of  right,  re- 
stored as  were  provinces  occupied  in 
1914.  This  dispute  may  be  marked 
settled,  and  will  not  come  before  the 
Peace  Congress  in  any  way,  save  as 
minor  economic  questions  may  be  raised. 
The  same  is  true  of  Trieste  and  the  Tren- 
tino.  Italy  has  them.  She  not  only  has 
them,  but  she  has  marked  out  wide  areas 
about  them.  We  may  hear  discussed  at 
Versailles  where  the  Trentino  ends, 
whether  at  the  Brenner  Pass  or  at  Bot- 
zen,  where  the  language  frontier  is.  We 
shall  certainly  hear  discussed  what  are 
the  frontiers  of  justice  between  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  the  Latins  along  the  Dalmatian 
Coast,  but  this  will  be  a  new  dispute 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Slavs.  The 
old  debate  between  the  Houses  of  Savoy 
and  Hapsburg  has  been  closed.  Italy 
has  won  and  the  Irredenta  is  a  thing  of 
history. 

We  may  say  the  sam.e  for  the  Danes 
of  Schlesv/ig.  After  half  a  century  they 
are  to  have  their  plebiscite  promised  by 
Bismarck.  They  will  unquestionably 
elect  to  return  to  Denmark  and  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
will  be  returned  to  the  Northern  King- 
dom from  which  their  grandfathers 
were  wrongly  torn  in  the  first  of 
Prussia's  three  vv^ars  of  aggression. 

In  this  category  we  may  place  the  de- 
mand of  the  German-speaking  people  of 

*Written  before  the  Peace  Conference  met 
in  Paris. 


Austria  to  be  permitted  to  join  them- 
selves to  their  brethren  of  what  was  until 
the  other  day  the  German  Empire.  The 
demand  is  natural  and  logical.  It  affects 
something  like  six  millions  of  people  who 
are  German  by  race  and  by  history.  To 
compel  them  to  go  elsewhere,  or  even  to 
remain  separated  from  the  German 
tribes,  would  be  but  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  later  troubles.  Their  right  of  self- 
determination  cannot  be  denied,  if  we 
are  to  apply  the  principle  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

Conceivably  the  Austrian  Germans 
may  join  with  the  South  Germans  in 
forming  a  new  State,  including  Baden, 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  recalling 
Napoleon's  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
but  restoring  an  old  alliance  in  sympathy, 
in  religion,  which  was  only  overturned 
when  Prussia  seized  the  supremacy  in 
Germany  after  the  War  of  1866. 

We  shall  doubtless  hear  some  echo  of 
the  old  French  ambition  to  regain  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  held  in  the  Re- 
volutionary and  Napoleonic  periods  from 
Switzerland  all  the  way  to  the  sea.  But, 
aside  from  the  Rhine  frontier  in  Alsace, 
I  do  not  believe  the  French  will  urge  any 
claim.  Nor  do  I  believe  any  real  effort 
will  be  made  to  push  Belgium  eastward 
and  add  millions  of  Germans  to  her 
population.  The  experiment  is  an  old 
one  and  it  always  fails.  It  was  tried  at 
Vienna  when  Belgium,  herself,  was 
turned  over  to  Holland,  and  it  had  a 
very  unhappy  ending. 

Britain  has  renounced  even  the  claim 
to  Heligoland,  and  this  was  the  sum  of 
her  possible  ambitions  in  European 
map-making.  Thus  France  with  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Denmark  with  the  most  if  not 
all  of  Schleswig,  Italy  with  a  frontier 
following  the  crest  of  the  mountains  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Adriatic  about  Fiume 
— these  are  the  relativ^ely  minor  changes 
in  familiar  frontiers  and  between  exist- 
ing States.  There  is  only  one  other  pos- 
sibility and  that  is  the  union  of  Luxem- 
burg with  Belgium.  But  it  can  only 
come  on  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
this  little  State  itself.  If  Luxemburg 
wills  it,  all  the  Allies  will  be  glad  to  see 
Belgium  receive  a  valuable  and  material 
addition  to  her  European  area  and  the 
French  will  welcome  the  closing  of  one 
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of  the  roads  by  which  (jcrmati  armies 
have  frequently  entered  l*' ranee.  I  think 
this  change  is  likely,  but  it  is  relatively 
unimportant  as  it  does  not  affect  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  great  Power. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  ambitions  of  Ger- 
many, her  ex[)ectations.  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
maximum  of  possible  changes  affectinf^ 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
among  the  combatants  and  Denmark 
among  the  neutrals  is  not  great. 

But  if  the  task  of  rearranging  old 
boundaries  in  Western  Europe  is  rela- 
tively insignificant,  the  labour  of  creating 
new  nations  in  the  East  and  the  South  is 
almost  beyond  measurement.  It  is  a  task 
utterly  vmlike  any  faced  before  in  modern 
history.  Even  at  Vienna,  where  large 
difficulties  were  wrestled  with,  these  diffi- 
culties were  mainly  incident  to  restoring, 
not  creating. 

But  at  Versailles  we  have  to  make  a 
new  Poland,  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
founded  upon  a  past,  which  supplies  sure 
landmarks,  even  though  they  be  confus- 
ing. But  making  a  new  Poland  is  a 
simple  task  beside  creating  out  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  a  Czecho-Slovakia, 
a  Jugo-Slavia.  and,  in  conjunction  with 
old  Roumania.  erecting  a  new  Latin 
State  which  shall  include  Russian,  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  territory.  There 
is,  beside  this,  the  problem  of  Albania, 
bound  to  be  in  some  measure  an  Italian 
protectorate,  certain  to  be  a  thorny  pro- 
blem because  of  the  Serb  and  Greek 
claims.  Finally  there  is  the  claim  of 
Greece  which  extends  to  Constantinople 
in  Europe  and  with  even  better  right 
fixes  upon  Smyrna  in  Asia. 

The  Polish  State  which  is  to  be  created 
will  include  all  of  Russian  Poland,  part 
of  Austrian  Galicia,  most  of  Prussian 
Posen,  all  of  Upper  Silesia,  the  Mazurian 
districts  of  East  Prussia.  So  far  the 
road  is  clear.  But  if  it  is  to  have  access 
to  the  sea,  then  it  must  march  north 
astride  the  Vistula,  reach  Danzig,  and 
either  annex  or  isolate  the  purely  German 
districts  about  Konigsberg.  South-east- 
ward, too,  we  already  have  news  of  the 
Poles  and  Ukrainians  fighting  for  T.em- 
berg.  The  Russian  district  of  Cholm, 
between  Lublin  and  the  P»ug,  claimed  by 
the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians,  has  been 
a  matter  of  debate  since  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovski.  Finally  there  is  the  (ww^- 


tion  as  to  whether  Lithuania  shall  rejoin 
Poland,  as  in  the  remoter  days,  or  be 
joined  with  Esthonia.  Courland.  and 
Livonia  in  a  new  Baltic  State. 

A  strong  Polar d  is  vital  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  It  will  constitute  a  barrier 
to  a  new  German  expansion  eastward 
into  l\ussia,  sei.-nnngly  destined  to  con- 
tinue in  anarchy  for  many  years.  But 
how  strong  shall  it  be  made?  Shall  one 
sacrifice  the  Poles  or  the  Prussians,  by 
including  or  excluding  East  Prussia  with 
Konigsberg  from  the  new  State?  If  Ger- 
many keeps  a  foothold  east  of  the  Vis- 
tula, she  will  indubitably  seek  to  return 
in  th.e  footsteps  of  Frederick  the  Great,. 
who  engineered  the  First  Partition  of 
Poland,  that  he  might  have  land  connec 
tion  with  East  Prussia.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  draw  a  frontier  about  Posen  and 
Up])er  Silesia,  which  will  not  provoke 
present  bitterness  and  future  wars. 

The  Roumanian  difficulties  are 
slighter.  Bessarabia  and  Transylvania, 
both  Roumanian  in  population,  although 
w'ith  strong  Magyar  and  Saxon  minori- 
ties in  the  c^se  of  the  latter,  have  already 
declared  their  union  with  Roumania. 
The  Bukovina,  which  has  a  far  more  . 
mixed  population,  the  Slavs  exceeding 
the  Latins,  has  been  occupied.  There 
remains  the  Banat,  which  is  a  curious 
Tower  of  Babel  with  Germans.  Magyars, 
Roumanians  and  Serbs,  no  race  having 
a  majority.  Roumania  claims  all  of 
it;  Hungary  claims  all  of  it;  Serbia, 
whose  claims  will  now^  be  inherited  by 
Jugo-Slavia,  claims  certain  regions,  un- 
mistakably Serb.  But  only  the  Versailles 
Congress  can  settle  the  debate. 

As  for  Jugo-Slavia,  already  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  creation  of  the 
new  State.  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  the 
Slovene  provinces  of  Austria  have  de- 
clared for  unity  and  have  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  consolidation.  But  this  new 
State  finds  itself  instantly  in  conflict  with 
the  Italians  from  Cattaro  to  Gorizia, 
Tentative  compromises  of  the  rival 
claims  have  so  far  led  to  nothing  and  one 
of  the  angriest  of  all  the  disputes  to  be 
heard  will  be  the  dispute  between  the 
Slavs  and  the  Latins.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  less  hope  of  a  real  settlement 
here  than  almost  anywhere  else,  because 
Polish  claims  in  Prussia  and  Roumanian 
claims   in   the    P-iMat    car, '  be   enforced 
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against  enemies ;  but  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
dispute  is  between  States  which  are  al- 
lied with  the  victors. 

Italy,  too,  finds  her  plans  in  conflict 
with  the  Greeks  in  Northern  Epirus. 
She  has  asserted  the  right,  which  has 
not  been  challenged  and  will  hardly  be 
now,  to  protect  Albania  and  to  occupy 
Valona,  which  is  the  key  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Adriatic.  But  she  claims  for  Al- 
bania the  regions  of  Northern  Epirus,  in- 
cluded in  Albania  by  the  Conference  of 
London,  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  but  oc- 
cupied by  Greece  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war.  The  Greek  claim  seems 
to  be  by  all  odds  the  juster,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Hellenic  and  their  desire  to  be 
Greek  again  is  conceded  by  all  save  Ita- 
lians. Italian  possession  of  the  Aegean, 
including  Rhodes  and  the  Dodecanesus, 
resulting  from  the  Italian  War  with 
Turkey,  is  a  cause  for  protest  at  Athens, 
which  will  be  voiced  at  Versailles.  Here, 
again,  on  the  basis  of  self-determination, 
the  Greek  claim  would  seem  beyond  de- 
bate. But  the  possession  is  Italian  and 
Italy  is  an  ally. 

The  creation  of  a  Czecho-Slovak-  State 
brings  up  an  age-long  fight  between  the 
Slavs  and  the  Germans.  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  are  overwhelmingly  Slav,  but  a 
considerable  minority  of  their  population 


is  Teutonic  and  certain  regions  are 
wholly  German.  Moreover,  the  Slovak 
country  has  been  a  portion  of  the  Hun- 
garian State  for  many  centuries,  in 
creating  a  new  Slav  State,  as  the  Allies 
certainly  will,  they  will  have  to  face  the 
certain  enmity  of  the  German  and  the 
Hungarian  peoples.  The  new  State  will 
contain  a  strong  German  element,  and  it 
may  be  economically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Hungarians,  who  will 
expect  to  control  all  its  outlets.  It  will 
be  like  Switzerland,  a  State  without  a 
seaport,  but  unlike  Switzerland,  it  will  not 
be  surrounded  by  four  strong  nations  all 
eager  to  preserve  its  independence,  but 
set  between  t^Avo  strong  States  each  eager 
to  destroy  it  and  both  ready  to  share  it. 

Only  Hungary  will  be  as  badly  placed 
as  the  Czech  State,  if  the  New  Europe  is 
built  upon  the  present  specifications.  It, 
too,  will  have  no  seaport,  most  of  its  old 
conquests  will  be  partitioned  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Slavs  and  the 
Eastern  Latins,  who  will  control  its  out- 
lets on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube.  But 
it  will  retain  a  common  frontier  with  its 
old  Teutonic  allies  and  there  is  sound 
reason  for  fearing  that  it  will  look  once 
more  to  German  support  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  order  created  at  Versailles 
and  fatal  both  to  Hun  and  Hungarian 
desires. 


WHAT   WON   THE   WAR? 


William  Morris  Stevens  contributes  a 
thought-compelling  article  to  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  in  which  he  discusses 
whether  sea  power  or  land  power  won 
the  war.  Though  the  blockade  weak- 
ened and  hampered  Germany,  we  now 
Tcnow,  he  says,  that  neither  the  German 
people  nor  the  German  army  were  in  the 
dire  straits  that  we  had  fondly  imagined. 
"  Undoubtedly  the  blockade  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  was  felt,  and  felt  keenly,  but 
it  never  reached  the  crushing  .effect  of 
the  Union  blockade  of  the  South." 

On  the  defensive  side,  however,  that  of 
njaintaining  communications,  the  service  of 
British  sea-power  has  been  enormous.  In  this 
respect  it  has  been  the  keystone  of  the  Al- 
lied cause.  It  has  swept  German  commerce 
from  the  sea,  isolated  German  colonies, 
maintained  contact  with  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  its  allies,  and  neutral  sources 
of  supply.  With  the  naval  resources  of  its 
allies,  it  has  also  conquered  the  pirate  sub- 
marine.    Finally,    British    sea-power   was    the 


chief  means  by  which  the  United  States  army 
was  enabled  at  the  critical  point  of  the  war 
to  deliver  the  decisive  blow.  These  services 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  they 
have  been  performed  under  unprecedented 
difficulties  and  with  the  greatest  heroism  and 
devotion  to  duty;  but  they  have  consisted 
mainly  in  holding  for  the  Allies  the  highways 
of  the  sea  as  lines  of  supply. 

It  does  not  follow  that  any  single  ele- 
ment was  responsible  for  victory,  simply 
because  the  war  would  have  been  lost  al- 
together without  it. 

The  war  would  as  certainly  have  been  lost 
without  the  French  army.  And,  essential  as 
sea-power  has  been  to  the  Allied  cause,  it  has 
been  no  magic  Excalibur,  as  so  many  British 
writers  seem  to  believe.  On  the  contrary, 
Germany  came  within  an  ace  of  winning  this 
war  without  sea-power,  even  as  she  won  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  without  it. 

Mr.  Stevens  thus  sketches  the  situa- 
tion had  the  United  States  not  entered 
the  struggle: — 
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"  Let  US   suppose  the   saner  heads   in 
Berlin  had  carried  the  day  against  ruth- 
less  submarine   warfare,   and   thus  kept 
the  United  States  out  of  the  war  until  a 
more  convenient  season.     The  new  fleet 
of  U-boats  completed  by  January.  1!)17, 
by  virtue  of  their  size,  cruising  radius, 
shell-gims,  and  mines,  could  have  done 
great'  damage  to  Allied  shipping  without 
deviating  from  the  requiremenis  of  the 
Sussex  agreement.    Aside  from  the  sub- 
marine menace,   events   ran   in  a  black 
flood  against  the  Allied  cause  for  a  year 
and  a-half.    Roumania  was  conquered  at 
the  close  of  1916.  The  subsequent  March 
brought  the  revolution  in  Russia,  which 
proved  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  her 
collapse.     In  April,  Nivelle  launched  his 
bloody  offensive  and  failed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  grave  mutiny  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  F'rench  army,  and 
women  paraded    the    streets   of    Paris, 
waving  the  red  flag  and  crying,    '  Ren- 
dez-nous  nos  soldats !'      (All  of  which. 
by  the  way,  the  censorship  kept  every- 
body but  the  Germans  from  knowing.) 
Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  afifairs 
in  Russia  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  no 
longer  an   Eastern   front,  that  the  Ger- 
man armies  of  the  East  would  be  avail- 
able to  strike  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
that  the  British  blockade  would  not  affect 
Germany's  access  to  the  supplies  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Black  Sea.     In  October 
came  the  disaster  of  Caporetto,  reveal- 
ing the  critical  loss  of  morale  in  the  Ita- 
lian  army.      Both   France   and   England 
were  compelled  to  send  troops  they  could 
ill  spare,  to  bolster  up  the  Piave  line.    At 
this  time  England  was  at  the  limit  of  her 
man-power,  and  yet  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  combing  out  of  her  armies  the 
men  who  were  needed  for  the  vital  in- 
dustry of  ship-building.    And  apparently 
t|ie  Government  had  so  little  faith  in  its 
control  of  the  sea.  if  ever  the  Germans 
captured  Dunkirk  and  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne, that  it  kept  a  large  army  in  Eng- 
land to  repel  a  possible  invasion,  an  army 
that    was    not     released     for    service    in 
France    until    the    arrival    of    American 
troops  for  training  in  British  camps. 

"With  the  coming  of  1!)I8  Luden- 
dorff's  machine  was  ready,  and  the  story 
of  its  assaults  is  too  fresh  to  need  the 
telling.  It  was  not  so  many  months  ago 
that  we  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Paris 


and  the  Channel  ports.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that,  without  the  reinforcements 
of  the  United  States  in  troops,  credit, 
supplies,  and  the  morale  created  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  resources  thrown  into 
the  struggle,  France  and  Italy  would 
have  followed  Russia,  and  that  England, 
with  her  armies  crushed  on  the  Continent 
and  the  Channel  ports  in  German  hands, 
would  not  have  lasted  long  as  a  solitary 
antagonist,  in  spite  of  her  control  of  the 
sea.  Napoleon  needed  sea-power  to  con- 
trol the  Channel  crossing,  but  with  the 
power  of  modem  artillery  the  Germans 
.  could  have  controlled  the  passage  from 
fortifications  ashore.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, even  if  an  actual  invasion  were 
not  accomplished  and  the  war  were 
settled  by  a  negotiated  Peace,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  drive  to  the  Channel,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Germany  would 
have  emerged  triumphant?  The  sea- 
power  enthusiasts  stress  the  fact  that  a 
million  square  miles  of  German  colonies 
lay  in  Allied  hands  as  a  result  of  control 
of  the  sea ;  but  in  a  negotiated  Peace  one 
square  mile  of  Northern  France  or 
Venetia  would  have  been  worth  more  for 
trading  across  the  green  table  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of  African  jungle. 

"  Briefly,  then,  while  the  control  of  the 
sea  made  the  entrv  of  the  United  States 
decisive,  it  is  important  to  realise  that, 
if  the  Germans  had  not  committed  the 
stupendous  blunder  of  bringing  the 
United  States  into  the  conflict,  they 
would  have  won  in  the  face  of  sea- 
power,  and  won  overwhelmingly.  And 
not  even  Tirpitz  would  have  claimed  that 
the  German  army  was  '  the  projectile  of 
the  navy.'  The  situation  makes  an  in- 
teresting parallel  with  the  Napoleonic 
era.  In  1811,  England,  in  her  struggle 
v/ith  Napoleon,  as  Mahan  says,  '  touched 
the  verge  of  ruin,"  and  it  was  Napoleon's 
ill-founded  contempt  for  Spain,  and  par- 
ticularly for  Russia,  which  broke  him 
just  when  he  had  almost  reduced  Eng- 
land, despite  her  control  of  the  sea." 

The  significance  of  sea-power  in  the 
past,  present  and  future  is  communica- 
tions, and  the  need  of  communications 
by  sea  is  the  sole  measure  of  the  value 
of  sea-power  to  any  belligerent  nation. 

For  the  Allies  in  this  war  sea-power  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  dcatii,  but  for  the  Central 
Powers  it  was  not  essential.  And  for  the 
Allies,      sea-power      and      land-power      were 
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mutually  dependent.  One  cannot  be  separ- 
ated from  the  other  with  the  title  of  "  winner 
of  the  war." 

We  now  know  that  Germany  never 
had  more  than  149  completed  submarines 
and  that  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
were  ever  on  the  warpath  at  any  one 
time.  "  Indeed,  the  capacity  for  trouble 
that  lies  in  a  single  one  of  these  under- 
water craft  raises  the  question  whether 


it  is  even  possible  for  any  one  nation  in 
the  future  to  claim  control  of  the  sea, 
especially  as  the  submarine  is  now  only 
in  its  infancy."  Mr.  Stevens  quotes  Ad- 
miral Sir  Percy  Scott  as  having  stated 
recently: — "If  Germany  had  had  two 
hundred  submarines  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  she  would  have  put  an 
end  to  Britain's  sea-power,  and  have  won 
the  war  at  the  very  outset." 


SHOULD    NORWAY,   SWEDEN    AND    DENMARK 

UNITE  ? 

Should  the  war-fostered  Scandinavian 
co-operation  in  economic  matters  be  al- 
lowed to  give  rise  to  entangling  military 
alliances  in  the  North?  This  question 
is  discussed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  O. 
Wikner  in  The  Svensk  Tidskrift  (Stock- 
holm). In  the  minds  of  many  Scan- 
dinavians, the  danger  of  Russian  expan- 
sional  policy  is  yet  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  future ;  and  there  does  exist,  how- 
ever remote,  the  possibility  of  war  with 
Germany  or  even  countries  to  the  west. 
Should  Sweden,  under  the  shadov/  of 
such  apprehensions,  seek  to  ally  herself 
militarily  with  her  weaker  Scandinavian 
neighbours  to  protect  herself  from  in- 
vasion from  the  north,  south,  and  west, 
and  the  use  of  the  Aland  Islands  as  the 
base  of  naval,  and  particularly  of  aerial, 
operations  against  her  capital  ? 

As  far  as  Norway  and  Denmark  are 
concerned,  a  defensive  alliance  v/ith 
Sweden  would  be  without  marked  ad- 
vantage ;  Denmark  would  never  dare  to 
institute  a  hostile  policy  against  any 
Power  to  the  south,  certainly  not  against 
Germany ;  and  Norway,  dependent  as  she 
is  on  British  support  (if  not  virtual  pro- 
tection) for  her  great  overseas  trade, 
could  be  'but  little  benefited  by  such  an 
alliance. 

In  the  event  of  a  German  attack  on 
Sweden,  as  an  ally  Denmark  herself 
would  soon  be  helpless,  and  in  need  of 
Swedish  assistance ;  should  Finland  or 
Russia  attack  Sweden,  Denmark  would 
have  to  get  German  guarantees  that  her 
aid  to  Sweden  would  be  unmolested.  In 
case  of  war  with  a  Western  Power  or 
Powers  Denmark's  chief  assistance  would 
be  in  the  closing  of  the  passages  into  the 
Baltic — a  move  in  all  probability,  says 


the  writer,  as  readily  affected  by  Sweden 
alone. 

Norway  might  prove  a  more  valuable 
ally.  Besides,  the  Russian  peril  has  al- 
ways been  of  as  much  concern  to  the 
Norwegians  as  the  Swedes ;  the  Norse 
army  and  navy  would  be  most  important 
factors  in  an  anti-Muscovite  campaign. 
As  a  buffer  State,  too,  Norway  would 
offer  considerable  protection  against  in- 
vasion from  the  West;  but  she  could 
hardlv  afford  to  ruin  her  maritime  life 
in  a  struggle  relatively  so  hopeless. 

No  matter  how  strange  it  sounds,  it  never- 
theless appears  as  if  Sweden,  in  order  to  as- 
sume a  safe  and  independent  politico-military 
position,  must  go  hpr  own  way  as  regards  both 
Denmark  and  Norway.  In  this  case,  isolation 
and  not  union  gives  us  strength.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  obviously  peculiar ;  its  prin- 
cipal reasons  are  to  be  found  in  Denmark's 
military  h.elplessness  towards  Germany  and 
Norway's  sensitiveness  to  British  maritime  in- 
tervention. There  is  also  a  lack  of  outside 
dangers  sufficiently  threatening  to  all  three  of 
these  countries.  .  .  . 

But  a  Russian  programme  of  expan- 
sion directed  against  Sweden  is  unthink- 
able except  via  Finland,  which  would 
anyway  be  an  indispensable  ally  in  a  war 
against  Russia.  Swedish  and  Finnish 
naval  forces  could  do  eft'ective  work  in 
bottling  up  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland — especially  through  mine-lay- 
ing operations — and  the  larger  part  of  the 
Swedish  army  could  collaborate  with  the 
Finns  in  Finland,  whose  Eastern  border 
is  penetrable  with  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  nature  and  fewness  of  the  passes 
there,  in  the  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
enemy  from  most  of  Finnish  and  alto- 
gether from  Swedish  soil.  In  other 
words,  Finland,  receiving  the  utmost  of 
aid  from  Sweden,  would  be  vitally  neces- 
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sary  as  an  all}'  in  lioldin^  the  Russians 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from 
Sweden  by  both  land  and  sea.  More- 
over, in  the  course  of  a  hypothetical  con- 
flict with  Germany,  the  united  Finno- 
Swedish  fleet  would  afford  .c^reater  pro- 
tection to  an  endangered  i)art  of  either 
country's  coast-line  than  either  fleet 
singly. 

Future  developments  will  show  whe- 
ther the  need  for  that  alliance  exists. 
But  as  for  the  Scandinavian  economic  al- 
liances— is  there  any  necessity  for  their 
continuance?  Must  the  Northern  nations 
still  depend  on  one  another  for  partid 
independence  of  supplies  from  abroad? 
Tliough  the  effects  of  those  alliances  did 
not  disappear  after  separate  trade  agree- 
ments were  made  with  the  Entente  by 
Norway,     Sweden     and     Denmark    last 


spring  and  summer,  yet  there  are  Nor- 
wegians— wishing  for  further  unhi'i- 
dered  economic  approach  to  England — 
who  hold  that  in  the  piping  times  of 
Peace  the  North  could  never  command 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
an  economic  unit  any  more  than  during 
the  war.  and  that  consequently  the  afore- 
said alliances  might  as  well  be  dissolved. 
In  answer  to  this  argument  The  Dagens 
Nyheter  (Stockholm)   contends: — 

It  is  not  made  more  impressive  by  insist- 
ence on  the  fact  that  the  Northern  States 
cannot  dispense  with  importation  from  with- 
out. Tliey  could  not  do  that  during  the  war 
either ;  yet  working  together  commercially  has 
been  of  unexpectedly  great  benefit.  Should 
the  prophecies  about  the  trade  war  of  to- 
morrow come  true,  then  co-operation  ought 
to  perform  the  same  function  with  at  least 
equal  success;  and  in  that  struggle  also,  will 
draw  for  us  all  the  safe  and  secure  line  of 
neutrality. 


MASTERMAN    ON    IRELAND. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman  con- 
tributes an  extraordinarily  frank  article 
to  The  Contemporary  Rei'iezv,  in  which 
he  writes  on  the  general  election  and 
after.  He  deals  at  length  with  the  Irish 
question.  "  It  has  been  said,"  he  writes, 
"  that  the  account  of  British  and  Irish  re- 
lationships resembles  less  an  intelligent 
record  than  the  scrawling  of  a  madman 
upon  the  pages  of  history.  And  as  we 
read  that  account,  as  set  down  by  a 
Lecky  or  a  Swift,  we  pride  ourselves  that 
this,  after  all,  is  the  story  of  things  'done 
long  ago,'  if  '  ill  done,  too.'  The  story 
of  these  relationships  from  just  before 
the  war  until  to-day  will  be  regarded  in 
the  detached  view  of  the  future  as 
scrawlings  no  less  insane  than  any  of 
the  past."     He  goes  on : — 

It  began,  indeed,  before  the  war:  when  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government  and  the 
majority  which  surreund  them  fomented  or- 
ganised armed  rebellion  against  the  forces  of 
the  Crown.  It  continued  through  the  connived 
at  and  unpunished  gun-runners  of  the  Njrth 
and  the  shooting  down  of  the  gun-runners  of 
the  South ;  through  the  unnunished  mutiny  of 
the  cavalry  officers  of  the  Curragh ;  up  to  the 
declaration  of  European  war  and  the  rejected 
offer  of  Mr.  Redmond  of  Irish  recruits  for 
oversea  and  Irish  volunteers  to  guard  the 
coasts.  After  that  the  madness  developed 
rapidly,  like  that  of  a  drunken  man  slipping 
with  increasing  swiftness  towards  the  abyss. 
The  Home  Rule  Bill  was  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book,  an  action  pleasantly  compared  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  with  the  German  violation  of  Bel- 


gium and  the  tearing  up  of  "  a  scrap  of  paper." 
It  has  lain  there  covered  with  cobwebs;  it  has 
lain  there  for  over  four  years  ;  it  will  probably 
lie   there   until   the   Day   of   Judgment.     Then 
came    the    increasing    series    of    foUies    which 
show  that   British   statesmen,  otherwise   sane, 
often  "  are  only  mad  nor'-nor'-west."    The  suc- 
cess of  the  recruiting  campaign  of  the  autumn 
of  1914,  if  properly  conducted,  might  have  sent 
all  the  youth  of   Ireland,  singing,  to  the  war. 
One  wonders  why  the  officials  who  deliberately 
engineered  its  failure  have  not  yet  been  either 
imprisoned   or    hanged.      Sir    Edward    Carson 
goes  into  the  Cabinet,  John  Redmond  refuses : 
It  should  have  been  both  or  neither.   The  bitter 
years      pass,      "  self-determination  "      Cblessed 
phrase!;    is   promised    for   Poland   and  places 
with   outlandish   names   containing   far   bigger 
German   minorities    than    the    Ulster   minority 
in  Ireland.    Nothing  is  done  tov,'ards  "  self-de- 
termination "  in  Ireland.     The  j'ears  pass  and 
the  idealists  of   Dublin   rise   in  a  hopeless  in- 
surrection   and    their    "  leaders "    are    shot    in 
gaol — so  many  per  day.     To  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  disliked  the  uprising,  they 
have   become    now    saints    and    martyrs.      Mr. 
Lloyd  George  undertakes  the  work  of  recon- 
struction   and    fails    utterly,    according   to   the 
Tory  papers  (of  whose  truth  1  know  nothing), 
because  he  promised  one  thing  to  one   Party, 
another  to  another.     Then  follow  the  last  tot- 
tering steps  towards   complete  ruin.     Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  pops  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  bewilderin;:;  frequency:  now  a  high 
official  of  State,  now  in  Belfast  to  exhort  his 
followers  to  continue  to  be  ready  for  rebellion. 
Sinn   Fein   arises,    at    first    inconspicuous.     A 
"  Convention  "  is  set  up,  debates  at  length,  and 
comes   by   a   majority   to   a   large   measure   of 
agreement.      Its    work    and    deli1)eration    and 
Report  are  immediately   swept'  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  dustbin.     The  Government  an- 
nounces conscription  in  Ireland,  and  (later)  an 
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accompanjing  measure  of  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  declares  passionately  that  he 
will  "stand  or  fall"  with  the  passing  of  such 
a  measure  simultaneously  with  conscription.  A 
Committee  sits  to  discuss  the  Home  Rule  mea- 
sure, and,  after  a  few  weeks,  commits  suicide. 
Mr.  Shortt  is  sent  to  Ireland  on  the  generally 
accepted  principle  tliat  English  barristers  cm 
always  rule  well  an  Ireland  altogether  un- 
known to  them.  His  methods  and  speeches 
somehow  fail  to  stem  the  tide.  Sinn  Fein  runs 
through  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire.  An 
almost  simultaneous  announcement  is  made — 
semi-official — that  conscription  is  going  to  be 
enforced  immediately  without  Home  Rule,  and 
that  a  general  election  is  to  be  held.  The 
Constitutional  Party  is  smashed  into  frag- 
ments. John  Dillon,  the^r  leader,  who  has 
been  forty  years  in  the  House,  and  was  far  the 
most  able  Parliamentarian  in  it  during  the 
years  in  which  I  sat  there,  is  called  by  Sinn 
Fein  "  The  Englishman,"  and  goes  down  in  his 
old  constituency  with  a  four-thousand 
minority.  The  election  could  not  have  been 
timed  for  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage 
to  the  British  prestige  in  the  Peace  Conference. 
M.  Clemenceau  has  declared  that  that  Confer- 
ence will  listen  to  all  the  little  nations,  who 
before  this  august  tribunal  must  make  good 
their  claims  to  nationhood.  Ireland  will  be 
there,  excluded  from  inside,  yet  always  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  The  deepest  prison  cannot  ex- 
clude consciousness  of  her  presence ;  with  a 
demand  from  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  little  island,  and  twenty 
millions  of  Irish  descent  scattered  throughout 
America  and  the  Dominions.  If  under  the  re- 
modelling of  the  world  out  of  its  present 
chaos  they  may  give  nationhood  to  Jugo-Slavs 
— with  large  alien  minorities  who  will  hate 
their  rule — or  give  self-government  to  Czecho- 
slovaks with  far  greater  national  minorities 
than  any  proportion  in  Ireland,  and  if  nothing 


is  done  towards  self-government  for  Ireland, 
the  British  delegates  may  emerge  with  the  loot 
of  German  colonies  and  the  possible  promise 
of  gigantic  indemnities ;  but  the}-  will  emerge 
also  with  the  deepening  of  the  accepted  tradi- 
tion of  British  hypocrisy,  amid  the  contempt 
of  the  civilised  world. 

He  points  out  that  four-fifths  of  the 
electors  loathed  the  very  idea  of  an  elec- 
tion before  the  boys  came  home,  and  that 
the  other  fifth  were  filled  with  fierce  bit- 
terness at  what  they  regarded  as  unfair 
fighting.  Organised  labour,  he  says,  bat- 
tened down  beneath  the  hatches,  was  furi- 
ous with  indignation,  and  threatened  re- 
prisals outside  Parliament.  The  net  re- 
sult of  the  election  is  that,  despite  the 
overwhelming  majority  secured  by  Lloyd 
George's  party,  the  British  delegates  have 
not  behind  them  as  before  a  practically 
united  people,  but  only  the  actual  en- 
dorsement of  something  like  thirty  per 
cent,  of  an  electorate  of  some  19,000,000 
voters,  male  and  female.  Not  one  soldier 
in  three,  he  says,  returned  his  ballot 
papers,  and  the  ones  received  were  in  the 
main  not  from  the  fighting  armies 
abroad,  but  from  men  in  quieter  quarters 
far  from  the  fighting  line.  The  anti- 
Coalition  minority  polled  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  less  than  the  Coali- 
tion majority,  and  if  the  votes  in  Ireland 
are  counted,  the  numbers,  according  to 
T.hc  Times,  would  be  practically  equal. 


MAKING    POISON    GAS    BY    THE   TON 

To    Wipe    Out    Entire    Cities    in    a     Moment. 


Bit  by  bit  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  being 
lifted  from  the  war  activities  of  the  lately 
belligerent  countries,  and  facts  are  com- 
ing to  light  that  surpass  in  interest  the 
liveliest  bulletins  from  the  firing  line. 
One  of  these  revelations  is  contributed 
to  the  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Richard 
Barry,  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  a  Govern- 
ment establishment  concerning  which 
hardly  a  shred  of  information  had  pre- 
viously reached  the  public.    He  tells  lis: 

Twenty-six  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Government's  vast  Aberdeen 
ordnance  proving  grounds,  is  a  300-acre  tract, 
fenced  off  even  from  the  comparative  pub- 
licity of  the  conventional  big  guns,  guarded 
from  prying  eyes  along  every  rod  by  soldiers 
with  drawn  bayonets.  Twelve  months  ago 
it  was  a  Maryland  farm.  To-day  it  is  the 
largest   poison-gas    factory  on   earth.     It   can 


produce,  probably  three  or  four  times  over, 
more  mustard  gas,  phosgene,  chlorine  and 
other  noxious  fumes  than  the  intensified  war 
output  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  com- 
bined. It  was  just  completed  and  ready  to 
function  for  the  60,000,000  dollars  invested 
there  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  on 
November  11.  Now  it  lies  silent  and  idle  like 
the  great  cannon  along  the  Lorraine  border, 
but  ready  to  operate  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  writer  was  shown  over  the  plant 
by  the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  W. 
H.  Walker,  late  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Colonel  Walker  ex- 
pounded the  history  of  gas  warfare  to 
his  visitor,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans evidently  had  no  idea  of  using  gas 
when  the  war  began ;  otherwise  they 
would   have   used    it    sooner   and   more 
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effectively  than  they  did.  They  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  speedily  won  the 
war  if  they  had  used  at  the  outset  the 
methods  that  were  ultimately  developed. 

"  The  French  and  English,  as  you  know, 
were  reluctant  to  use  gas,  deeming  it  in- 
humanitarian.  Our  Government  suffered  from 
the  same  indecision  in  the  early  months  of 
our  part  in  the  war.  However,  we  came  to 
it  in  time,  just  as  did  tlie  French  and  English. 
But,  although  the  English  finally  utilised  every 
available  facility  they  could  command  in  the 
manufacture  of  toxic  gases,  their  total  pro- 
duction at  its  highest  point  never  went  above 
an  average  of  thirty  tons  a  day.  The  best 
the  French  could  do  was  much  less  than  this. 
You  can  get  the  whole  story  in  one  sentence 
when  I  tell  you  that  our  American  capacity  for 
September  and  October  was  on  an  average  of 
two  hundred  tons  a  day.  Remember  that  these 
figures  are  not  in  pounds,  as  powder  figures 
are  usually  given,  but  in  tons.  And  a  drop  of 
gas,  properly  placed,  kills  or  incapacitates." 

"What  was  the  German  production?"  I 
asked. 

We  do  not  know,"  replied  Colonel  Walker, 
"but  from  available  data  and  the  estimates 
of  military  observers  on  the  ground  we  do  not 
think  it  was  over  thirty  tons  a  day.  It  may 
have  been  fifty  tons  a  day,  but  certainly  no 
more. 

"  It  was  last  October  before  the  American 
Government  decided  to  manufacture  poison 
gas  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  rest  of 
our  military  preparations." 

The  Government's  investment  here  is 
60,000,000  dollars.  Elsewhere  there  has  been 
spent,  at  various  subsidiary  plants,  about 
12,000,000  dollars.  Thus  all  told  the  United 
Stales  has  spent  about  72,000,000  dollars  in  the 
manufacture  of  toxic  gases,  practically  none 
of  which  have  any  commercial  value. 

The  immense  plant,  with  its  miles  of 
railway  and  piping,  and  a  bewildering 
array  of  apparatus  installed  in  buildings 
of  concrete  and  sheet  iron,  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  having  been  completed  in 
less  than  a  year,  but  also  and  especially 
because  it  embodies  many  new  ideas,  for 
which  Colonel  Walker  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible. The  British  and  French  experts 
who  came  to  aid  in  the  undertaking  even- 
tually became  students  rather  than 
teachers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  labourers  and  operators 
for  an  establishment  that  bristled  with 
new  and  unknown  dangers.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  general  panic  was  caused  by  a 
cloud  of  dust  from  an  ox-cart,  which 
was  mistaken  for  poison  gas.  Colonel 
Walker  said; 

"  Finally  we  found  that  no  one  could  or 
would  do  the  work  except  soldiers,  and  the 
army  then  detailed  to  us  the  necessary  allot- 
ments.    When  the  Armistice   was   signed   we 


had  more  than  7000  men,  all  drafted  American 
citizens,  doing  the  work  for  30  dollars  a 
month,  but  without  honour  or  glory.  At  on^ 
time  we  had  over  14,000."  I 

"  The  work  of  these  boys  is  beyond  praise,f 
.said  Colonel  Walker,  who  spoke  of  this  phase 
of  the  activitv  with  deep,  aflfectionate  feeling. 
"  I  have  been  striving  to  get  the  army  authori- 
ties to  recognise  it  by  bestowing  a  Service 
Medal.  I  contend  that  no  soldier  on  the  firing 
line  is  more  entitled  to  it.  These  fellows 
have  been  here  risking  their  lives,  day  by  day, 
for  a  pittance.  Nothing  but  patriotism  induced 
them  to  do  it.  And  every  man  knew  that 
every  time  he  went  to  work  he  stood  in  im- 
minent danger  of  serious  injury  and  of  losing 
his  life." 

Mr.  Barry  went  through  the  two  large 
hospitals  attached  to  the  plant,  and  he 
tells  some  blood-curdling  stories  of  the 
innumerable  injuries  caused  by  the 
treacherous  gases.  He  believes  that  when 
the  records  of  the  war  are  published  it 
will  be  found  that  the  percentage  of 
casualties  at  the  Edgewater  Arsenal,  as 
this  plant  is  called,  was  as  high  as  that 
of  any  division  of  the  army  in  France. 

There    is     certainly    ground     for   the 
writer's   assertion  that  the  preparations 
made  in  America  for  producing  gas  in 
such  immense  quantities,  having  become 
known  in  Germany,  were  an  important 
factor   in   leading  the   Germans  to   sign 
the  Armistice.     On  every  hand,  in  fact, 
we  are  now  getting  convincing  proof  that 
the  terrific  war  preparations  being  made 
in  the  United  States  were  responsible  for 
that   weakening   of   the   German   people 
which  forced  the  military  leaders  to  agree 
to  end  the  struggle.     When  we  come  to 
think  of  it  what  chance  had  the  Germans 
against  such  preparations  ?    They  proved 
themselves  able  to  equal  France,  England 
and  Italy  in  artillery  production,  poison- 
gas  making,  aeroplane  manufacture,  de- 
spite the  blockade.     Even  in  man-power 
they  held  their  own.     But  they  had  no 
reply  to   the  millions   of  American  sol- 
diers; they  could  start  no  new  aeroplane 
factories  to  counter  the  hundreds  which 
sprang  up  in  the  United  States.     Their 
poison  gas  works  could  make  but  50  tons 
of  gas  a  day  as  against  the  200  tons  daily 
production  of  a  single  American  estab- 
lishment.    They  could  not  hope  to  wipe 
out  entire  towns  in  the  wholesale  manner 
planned    by    the    Allies — a    scheme    de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Walker  as  follows : — 

"  Our  idea  was  to  have  containers  that 
would  hold  a  ton  of  mustard  gas  carried  over 
fortresses  like  Metz  and  Coblenz  by  plane,  and 
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released  with  a  time  fuse  arranged  for  ex- 
plosion several  hundred  feet  above  the  forts. 
The  mustard  gas,  being  heavier  than  air,  would 
then  slowly  settle  while  it  also  dispersed.  A 
one-ton  container  could  thus  be  made  to  ac- 
count for  perhaps  an  acre  or  more  of  terri- 
tory, and  not  one  living  thing,  not  even  a 
rat,  would  live  through  it.  The  planes  were 
made  and  successfully  demonstrated,  .the  con- 
tainers were  made,  and  we  were  turning  out 
the  mustard  gas  in  the  requisite  quantities  in 
September. 

"  However,  there  were  obstacles  besides  the 
physical  to  overcome.  The  Allied  Governments 
were  not  in  favour  of  such  wholesale  gas  at- 
tack by  air.  England  was  the  first  to  accede 
to  it,  but  France  hesitated  because  of  her  fear 
of  reprisals.  Finally,  the  French  Government 
consented,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  the 
attack  would  not  be  made  until  our  line  had 
advanced  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
gas  being  blown  back  into  French  territory  and 


until  the  Allied  command  was  in  complete 
control  of  the  air  so  as  to  insure  safety 
from  possible  reprisals.  These  two  conditions 
could  not  have  been  met  before  next  spring. 
It  was  then  that  we  planned  to  release  the 
one-ton  containers  over  the  German  cities 
which  were  fortified  and  so  became  subject  to 
attack  under  the  laws  of  war. 

"  We  would  have  had  ready  in  France  for 
such  an  attack  thousands  of  tons  of  mustard 
gas.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  could  have  wiped  out  any  Ger- 
man city  we  pleased  to  single  out,  and  pro- 
bably several  of  them,  within  a  few  hours  of 
giving  the  release  signal. 

"  We  closed  down  the  day  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  We  had  more  than  2500  tons 
waiting  on  the  piers  ready  for  shipment. 
Somehow  we  had  been  cheated  of  our  prey, 
but  we  were  content.  We  felt  sure  the  gas 
had  done  its  work  even  though  most  of  it  still 
lay  idle  in  our  dooryard." 


THE    POLITICAL    SITUATION    IN    CANADA. 


Sir  Patrick  T.  McGrath  contributes  an 
interesting  article  to  The  American  Re- 
view of  Rcvieivs  on  "  Canada's  After- 
War  Problems."  He  states  that  of  the 
400,000  men  who  enlisted  for  active 
service  55,000  have  died,  and  45,000  have 
been  so  physically  impaired  as  to  be  com- 
paratively useless  for  practical  industrial 
endeavour.  In  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions some  250,000  workers  were  em- 
ployed, and  another  75,000  were  engaged 
in  the  output  of  other  war  materials. 
The  shutting  down  of  these  factories 
would  mean  the  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment of  a  total  working  force  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  entire  Canadian 
army  to  be  brought  home  for  demobilisa- 
tion. During  the  war  Canada  has  been 
transformed  from  an  agricultural  to  a 
manufacturing  country,  but  most  of  these 
industries  have  been  established  for  mak- 
ing munitions,  and  the  conversion  of  fac- 
tories into  agencies  of  peaceful  industial 
progress  will  be  very  difficult.  In  Canada, 
counting  the  dependents  of  both  soldiers 
and  war  workers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
some  2,000,000  people,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population,  will  be 
affected  by  the  new  conditions  now  aris- 
ing. The  financial  situation  is  difficult, 
too. 

Capital  is  clamouring  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Ejccess  Profits  Tax  introduced  during  the 
war,  and  respecting  which  more  or  less  quali- 
fied premises  were  made  of  its  repeal  at  the 
close  of  hostilities.  Labour  is  chafing  at  this 
on  the  ground  that  if  such  a  policy  is  adopted 
it  will  mean  that  the  burden  of  taxation  must 
be  borne   by   the   masses.     Many  critics    con- 


demn the  system  of  raising  Victory  Loans, 
which  left  these  bonds  free  of  income  tax, 
arguing  that  this  meant  presenting  the  best-off 
elements  in  the  country  with  large  sums  of 
money  and  weighting  the  poorer  classes  un- 
duly. 

As  far  as  politics  ar^  concerned,  the 
position  is  that,  the  war  being  over,  the 
Union  Govenlment  now  holding  office, 
and  little  over  tv^^elve  months  in  power, 
is  being  subjected  to  much  criticism,  and 
seems  likely  to  attract  more  as  the  months 
go  by.  The  extreme  Conservatives,  the 
party  to  which  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter belongs,  threaten  revolt,  and  the 
Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  manifest- 
ing inpreased  activity.  Recent  by-elec- 
tions have  strongly  favoured  them,  and 
Sir  Patrick  holds,  therefore,  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  would 
appeal  to  the  country  in  the  near  future, 
as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  He 
wrote  his  article  before  the  lamented 
death  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  but  from 
what  he  says  it  would  seem  that  the 
Liberal  Party,  having  lost  him  as  leader, 
would  do  better,  for  he  asserts  that  an 
English  leader,  preferably  one  from  the 
West,  would  gain  in  time  more  votes  for 
the  party  than  would  the  old  chief.  The 
West  is  growing  in  population  and  im- 
portance, and  now  thinks  the  time  ripe 
for  it  to  achieve  the  primacy  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Dominion. 

Hence  we  find  daily  increasing  evidences  of 
a  cleavage  between  the  East  and  the  West — the 
West,  for  this  purpose,  being  the  Provinces 
beyond  Lake  Superior,  peopled  with  farmers 
in  the  main,  and  desirous  of  free  trade  with 
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the  Amcricau  Republic,  and  the  East  being  the 
older  and  more  densely  settled  provinces  which 
have  Iniilt  up  a  manufacturing  interest  that 
champions  Protection  as  the  ideal  policy.  This 
indicates  a  return  to  the  conditions  existing 
when  the  Liberals  launched  their  reciprocity 
campaign  in  1911,  and  when  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces, by  what  their  opponents  called  a  "  flag- 
flapping  "  canii)aigii  on  the  "  loyalty "  issue, 
swept  the  Liberals  out  of  power.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  Western  Liberal  as  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  future  is  strongly  advocated  in 
some  quarters,  and  is  likely  to  shape  ere  long, 
not  necessarily  because  a  Westerner' is  a  better 
man  than  an  Easterner,  but  l)ecause  the  four 
Western  provinces  have  each  to-day  a  Pro- 
vincial Administration  (equivalent  to  the  Aus- 
tralian State  Governments)  of  tlie  Liberal 
creed,  and  the  Eastern  sections  are  expected 
to  acquiesce  heartily  in  the  claim  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  West  to  have  a  turn 
at  the  direction  of  the  pulilic  affairs.  The 
West,  too,  looks  to  welcome  within  its  borders 
most  of  the  returning  soldiers,  105,000  of 
whom  have  already  intimated  their  intention 
to  settle  themselves  on  the  land. 

The  repatriation  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment still  reqtiire  speeding  up,  and,  as 
far  as  land  settlement  is  concerned,  it  is 
now  admitted  that  not  enotigh  tillage 
land  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dominion  to  satisfy  all  the  returned  sol- 
dier claimants  unless  areas  previously 
considered  unfertile  are  reclaimed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  held,  however,  that  this 
can  be  done.    There  is  a  notable  demand 


for  ihc  nationalisation  of  the  railroads, 
for  Canada  had  notoriously  overbuilt 
herself  in  the  years  before  the  war,  and 
the  world  convulsion  amongst  other 
things  brought  virtual  bankruptcy  to 
some  of  her  larp^est  railroading  projects. 
Production  must  be  stimulated,  and 
especially  agricultural  production,  for 
vears  to  come. 

The  present  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in 
Europe,  liie  needs  wliich  the  rebuilding  of  the 
iievastatcd  countries  will  give  rise  to,  and  the 
essential  changes  which  will  be  compelled  if 
prices  are  ever  to  be  reduced  and  normal  con- 
ditions restored  to  the  world,  will  make  this 
a  task  whereby  Canada  cannot  alone  gain  sub- 
stantial lieneiit  for  herself  but  earn  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  other  nations.  In 
carrying  out  this  task  it  will  be  essential  to 
consider  the  bearing  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions on  the  industrial  classes,  and  especially 
to  give  heed  to  the  growth  of  what  is  known 
as  Bolshevism,  examples  of  which  are  now 
being  seen  in  some  of  the  Canadian  cities. 

Canada  expects  to  have  much  immigra- 
tion dyring  the  next  few  years.  She  can 
become  a  large  manufacturing  country, 
and  thus  help  to  absorb  all  these  people, 
as  well  as  furnish  an  increased  market 
for  her  food  products.  Unlike  Australia, 
Canada  will  welcome  a  large  influx  of 
settlers  from  Europe. 


£10    FOR   COCAINE   WORTH    5s. 


A  writer  in  Chamber's  Journal  tells  of 
the  way  in  which  the  cocaine  habit  has 
ta/  .Ml  hold  of  India.  The  drug  is  made 
f  jni  the  coca  plant,  a  flowering  shrub 
.  biich  grows  in  Peru,'  Bolivia,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Java.  It  has  been  grown 
experimentally  in  Ceylon,  Madras, 
Mysore,  and  Bengal.  The  Peruvian  In- 
dians chew  the  leaves  much  as  we  smoke 
tobacco.  Over-indulgence  there  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

When  it  occurs,  the  effect  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  over-indulgence  in  opium. 
The  coca-eater  loses  his  appetite,  suffers  from 
impaired  digestion,  and,  when  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug,  becomes  phlegmatic  and 
apathetic.  Prior  to  the  war  export  of  coca- 
leaves  was  made  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Hol- 
hmd.  for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid 
cocaing,  which  they  contain  to  the  extent  of 
.2  per  cent.  Darmstadt  was  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  drug, 
and  its  derivatives  in  pre-war  days.  The 
alkaloid  and  its  salts  are  stimulative  and  re- 
storative. Injected  hypodermically  or  painted 
externally  they  produce  local  ansesthesia,  and 


are  much  used  in  minor  operations,  parti- 
cularly in  ophthalmic  and  dental  surgery.  In 
excessive  quantity,  whether  injected  or  eaten, 
the  alkaloid  and  its  salts  have  infinitely  more 
serious  effects  than  the  chewing  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plant.  The  drug  acts  on  the  spinal, 
cerebral,  and  nervous  centres,  first  stimulating, 
then  depressing,  and  finally  paralysing  the 
nerves.  A  very  rapid  tolerance  is  induced, 
and  as  much  as  sixty  grains  daily  may  be  con- 
sumed. The  cocaine  maniac  becomes  emaci- 
ated, his  skin  shrunken  and  pallid,  his  eyes 
sunken,  and  appetite  and  digestion  fail.  Sleep- 
lessness is  an  early  and  marked  feature,  in- 
sanity a  common  ending. 

The  drug  is  recognised  as  dangerous  in 
most  countries  of  the  world,  but  the  dis- 
astrous habit  of  cocaine  eating  has  be- 
come very  prevalejit  amongst  some 
peoples.  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Japanese  have  sold  huge  quantities  in 
China,  where  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  opium  created  a  strong  demand  for 
some  other  stimulant.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so  the  Government  of 
India  has  been  faced  with  the  problem 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  habit, 
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which  has  taken   a  firm   hold   among  a 
considerable  section  of  the  people. 

The  people  of  India,  it  is  said,  were  intro- 
duced to  it  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  place 
of  origin  being  given  as  Bhagalpur,  in  Bihar. 
Prior  to  this  cocaine  was  a  drug  little  heard 
of  outside  the  medical  profession.  Authentic 
details  are  wanting  as  to  how  the  habit  origin- 
ated ;  but  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  the 
majority  of  its  victims  labour  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  drug  acts  as  an  aphrodisiac. 
The  habit  rapidly  spread,  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, to  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, its  devotees  being  found  chiefly  among 
classes  to  whom,  either  by  religious  tenets  or 
caste  rules,  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  form 
of  alcohol  and  the  well-known  indigenous  in- 
toxicating drugs,  opium,  charas,  ganja,  and 
bhang,  is  forbidden. 

The  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  the  drug 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  laws  which  were 
passed  during  the  early  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

Local  cultivation  of  the  coca-plant  and  the 
manufacture  of  cocaine  and  its  synthetics  are 
absolutely  prohibited.  Import  of  these  articles 
by  post  is  prohibited,  and  their  import  and 
export  by  other  means  may  be  effected  dnly  by 
Government  officers  acting  as  such  in  the 
course  of  their  othcial  duties,  by  qualified 
medical  practitioners  and  dentists,  and  by 
chemists  and  druggists  licensed  to  sell  the 
drugs,  under  permits  granted  by  the  authori- 
ties. Possession  is  rigidly  restricted,  in  the 
case  of  medical  practitioners  and  dentists,  to 
half  an  ounce,  and  one  ounce  in  the  case  of 
licensed  vendors.  Private  possession,  except 
under  a  medical  prescription,  is  prohibited. 
Imprisonment  up  to  one  year  or  a  fine  up  to 
two  thousand  rupees  (one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds),  or  both,  may  be  inflicted  for  a 
■first  offence,  and  the  penalty  may  be  doubled 
for  a  second  conviction. 


Naturally  an  extensive  smuggling 
trade  soon  developed,  for  the  enormous 
profits  to  be  earned  in  this  illicit  work 
c|uickly  induced  a  complete  network  of 
agencies  and  sub-agencies  all  over  the 
country.  These  act  as  distributors  of  the 
drug  to  the  miserable  victims  of  the 
habit. 

The  matter  of  price  is  no  deterrent  to  the 
wretched  coc.ine  debauchee  whose  craving 
calls  for  satis fa.ction.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
rupees  (ten  pounds)  per  ounce  for  cocaine- 
hydrochloride  of  an  intrinsic  value  of  four 
rupees  (five  shillings  and  fourpence)  is  no 
unusual  price  paid  by  him  to  the  smuggler. 
Whole  families,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest  members  of  both  sexes,  are  known 
to  have  become  victims  of  the  drug.  Crimes 
against  property,  in  the  frenzied  efforts  of 
hitherto  respectable  members  of  society  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  the  drug,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  recorded  legitimate 
.sales  of  the  drug  in  the  financial  year  1912-13 
amounted  to  seventy  pounds  avoirdupois.  In 
the  same  year  over  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  smuggled  drug  were  seized  by  excise  and 
customs  officers  in  the  course  of  their  duty. 
No  more  striking  proof  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  evil  can  be  adduced.  It  is  rot  open  to 
serious  doubt,  however,  that  large  quantities 
of  the  drug  can  be  smuggled  into  the  counti-y 
in  many  ways,  notwithstanding  the  activities 
of  the  Customs  Department. 

The  cocaine  habit  having  taken  such 
firm  root  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  illicit 
trade  in  the  drug  will  be  put  a  stop  to 
unless  and  until  some  measures  are  de- 
vised in  concert  with  the  other  Powers 
for  prohibiting  its  unauthorised  export 
to  India.  The  great  dependency  can  be 
saved  from  the  growing  evil  by  obtaining 
the  adherence  of  all  countries  to  the 
Hague  Opium  Convention  of  1912. 


SWEDEN   AND   GERMANY. 


In  an  article  in  Cornhill,  Mr.  Gerald 
S.  Davies,  Master  of  Charterhouse,  tries 
to  explain  why  Sweden  has  been  pro- 
•German,  not  pro-Ally.  Regarding 
neutrals  generally  he  says  that  in 
no  previous  war  have  they  been 
under  so  severe  a  strain  or  found 
themselves  in  so  parlous  a  position.  Hol- 
land's position  was  most  terrible ;  she 
found  herself  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  "  and  if  her  policy  has  at  times 
seemed  to  savour  of  accepting  a  little  bit 
of  both,  yet  her  fate,  if  she  had  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  either  belligerent,  stared 
her  too  clearly  in  the  face."  As  is  only 
natural  he  emphasises  the  German  actions 
the  neutrals  were  subjected  to,  makes  no 


reference  at  all  to  their  tragic  position 
owing  to  the  Allied  blockade,  confisca- 
tion of  ships  and  compulsory  search  of 
all  vesi;els  they  ventured  to  send  to  sea. 
To  understand  the  feelings  of  the  neu- 
trals one  must  read  neutral  papers,  and 
it  is  indeed  rare  to  find  anyone  in  Aus- 
tralia who  did  so  during  the  war. 

Of  Sweden  Mr.  Davies  says  that  there 
were  three  main  reasons  why  she  in- 
clined towards  Germany  rather  than  to- 
wards the  Allies.  He,  however,  puts 
these  reasons  in  the  wrong  order  I  ven- 
ture to  think.  He  regards  the  Queen  as 
the  first  cause  of  pro-Germanism.  The 
second  he  says  is  the  fear  of  Russia.  The 
third,    the    commercial    dependence    of 
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Sweden  on  Germany.  I  would  have  put 
fear  of  Russia — one  of  the  Allies — first, 
commercial  dependence  second,  and  the 
Queen  third.  The  fact  that  the  Queen 
was  a  Princess  of  Germany  would  not 
make  the  Swedes,  as  a  whole,  friendly 
to  that  country.  They  were,  however, 
very  fearful  of  Russian  Aggression,  and 
with  good  reason.  Finland  was  being 
Russified,  and  the  Swedes  realised  that 
the  buffer  State  which  the  Treaty  of  1809 
created  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
Russia's  military  frontier  instead  of  run- 
ning along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Fin- 
land was  now  marching  with  their  own. 

The  Aland  Islands,  which  the  Great 
Powers  had  solemnly  asserted  must 
never  be  fortified,  were  being  converted 
into  fortresses  by  Russian  military  ex- 
perts. Russia  was  reaching  out  towards 
the  great  Swedish  iron  mines,  and  the 
ice-free  Norwegian  port  in  the  far  north. 
England  and  France  joined  Russia  in  al- 
liance against  Germany,  can  we  wonder 
that  they  necessarily  received  some  of 
that  fear  and  distrust  the  Swedes  enter- 
tained for  the  Tsar's  Government,  or  be 
surprised  that  Swedish  sympathy  went 
out  to  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
smash  Russia  rather  than  to  those  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  strengthen  and 
uphold  her? 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  Sweden's  attitude  has  been  purely 
commercial — the  access  of  wealth  which  has 
come  to  her  commercial  magnates,  and  also 
to  the  State  itself,  through  her  trade  with 
Germany,  from  which  during  the  war  large 
fortunes  are  being  made  in  Sweden.  Even  in 
times  of  Peace  Sweden  has  found  her  best 
market  in  Germany.  Her  windows  look  out 
for  the  most  part  eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  She  has  much  to  give  which  Ger- 
many desires,  and  much  to  receive  in  return. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  her  commercial  interests 
are  more  linked  up  with  those  of  Germany 
than  of  any  other  country.  Much  German 
capital  is  invested  in  Swedish  industrial  enter- 
prises— in  its  mining,  its  timber,  its  wood-pulp 
productions.  In  Stockholm  itself  German 
money  and  German  energy  have  had  much  to 
say  in  the  development  of  breweries,  printing- 
houses,  and  other  works.  Nowhere  has . 
"  peaceful  penetration "  made  steadier  pro- 
gress, and  the  Germanising  of  the  great  trad- 
ing towns,  and  especially  of  Stockholm,  is 
more  noticeable  to  foreigners  than  it  seems  to 
be  to  the  Swedes  themselves.  The  first  time 
I  saw  Stockholm,  before  the  Franco-German 
War,  it  was  still  a  typically  Swedish  town,  full 
of  a  very  special  charm  of  its  own.  To-day 
it  is  cosmopolitan — still  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  European  capitals  to  be  sure— but 
with  a  distinctly  German  flavouring.    The  very 


policemen  and  car-conductors  might  have  been 
made  in  Berlin,  and  you  will  sit  in  the  even- 
ings in  a  cafe  next  to  young  Germans  out  of 
Swedish  shops  sipping  Swedish  pilsner.  With 
all  its  charm  it  is  now  less  Swedish  than  al- 
most any  part  of  Sweden.  The  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  one  and  all,  not  excepting  the  Ger- 
mans aforesaid,  are  still  there,  however,  to  tell 
you  where  you  are.  But — I  still  speak  of  times 
of  Peace — in  every  sense  England  was  farther 
off  to  them  than  Germany. 

Before  the  war  it  was  the  German 
blast  furnaces  which  took  the  constantly 
increasing  output  of  Swedish  iron  mines, 
and,  during  the  struggle,  Sweden  could, 
and  did,  export  to  Germany,  whereas  she 
was  not  encouraged  to  send  her  sup- 
plies to  Allied  countries.  Undoubtedly 
the  Germans  will  have  to  look  more  and 
more  to  Sweden  for  iron  ore  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  the  Briey  fields.  It 
was  indeed  obvious  that  they  were  turn- 
ing that  way  before  the  struggle  began 
for  the  end  of  the  ore  from  Briey  was 
in  sight,  and  other  sources  of  supply  had 
to  be  found.  The  newly  discovered  Swe- 
dish mines  lie  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
but  are  exceedingly  easy  to  work,  and 
their  yield  of  iron  is  phenominal.  The 
average  percentage  of  pure  iron  in  the 
ore  of  Great  Britain  is  35  per  cent.,  the 
average  of  the  Gellivara  mine  in  Sweden 
is  65  per  cent. !  The  mines  are  in  the 
great  hills,  and  open  quarrying  is  pos- 
sible. In  some,  the  iron  ore  is  quarried 
direct  into  the  mineral  waggons,  which 
convey  it  either  to  Narvik,  the  deep  water 
port  of  Norway,  or  down  to  Lulea  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Sweden  lacks  coal,  but  Mr.  Davies 
makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Allies  controlled  Swedish 
shipping  because  of  this  want.  This  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  things  which 
created  great  resentment  in  Sweden.  The 
Governments  directing  the  blockade  an- 
nounced that  Swedish  ships  using  German 
coal  would  be  regarded  as  carrying  con- 
traband of  war,  and  insisted  that  they 
must  use  English  coal  which  they  could 
only  obtain  by  calling  at  a  British  port. 
In  this  way  they  compelled  all  Swedish 
and  other  neutral  ships  to  put  in  at  Kirk- 
wall, where  they  were  detained,  and  their 
cargo  was  overhauled.  Swedish  skippers 
resenting  this  order,  ran  the  blockade  on 
several  occasions,  but  in  the  end  were 
always  caught.  One,  at  any  rate,  abso- 
lutely  refused   to   pay    for   British   coal 
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after  having  been  brought  into  Kirkwall, 
and  departed  without  any  fuel  at  all 
burning  the  ship's  fittings  as  his  ship 
limped  homewards.  Not  infrequently  the 
coal  was  only  given  on  condition  that 
journeys  for  the  Allies  were  made  be- 
fore the  ships  might  return  to  home 
ports !     The  stringent  restrictions  which 


Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  enforce  to 
make  certain  that  her  blockade  was  effec- 
tive, bore  most  heavily  on  neutrals,  and  it 
is  not  very  surprising  that  the  only  one 
of  them  all  not  directly  dependent  on  the 
Allies  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life 
should  have  assumed  a  somewhat  un- 
friendly attitude  towards  them  at  times. 


THE    PARLOUS    STATE    OF   AUSTRIA. 


Austria's  plight  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Julius  M.  Price  in  The  Fort- 
nightly. He  knows  Vienna  well,  and 
visited  it  recently  as  war  artist  for  The 
Illustrated  London  News.  No  one  he 
met  appeared  to  resent  the  presence  of 
an  Englishman,  and  one  in  khaki  at  thiat. 

At  Innsbruck  one  had  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  an  important  town  occupied  by  Aus- 
trian as  well  as  Italian  troops  and  all  com- 
mingling in  the  streets.  Smart  officers  in  full 
pre-war  uniform,  covered  with  decorations  and 
equipped  with  swords  and  revolvers,  strutted 
about  the  streets  or  lounged  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal cafes  quite  unconcernedly,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances not  a  jot  embarrassed  by  the  pro- 
pinquity of  their  whilom  adversaries. 

Owing  to  lack  of  coal,  only  one  train  a 
day  ran  between  Innsbruck  and  Vienna, 
and  it  took  thirty  hours  to  complete  a 
journey  usually  done  in  seven.  The  car- 
riages were  unheated. 

It  was  packed  to  suffocation  from  end  to 
end — distinction  of  class  no  longer  existed;  you 
wedged  yourself  in  where  you  could  and 
trusted  to  luck  to  get  out  again.  Yet  it  was 
a  quiet,  well-behaved  crowd  of  officers,  sol- 
diers and  civilians.  .  .  .  Every  compartment 
of  the  train  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin; 
very  few  had  glass  in  the  windows,  all  useful 
metal  fittings  had  been  removed,  and  every 
vestige  of  upholstery  and  leather  had  been 
torn  off,  whilst  the  filth  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  indescribable. 

He  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
any  accommodation,  but  finally  secured 
a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Grand 
Hotel.  No  lifts  were  working,  owing  to 
lack  of  coal ;  there  was  no  hot  water  to 
be  had,  the  rooms  were  unheated.  It 
must,  indeed,  have  been  a  shock  to  any- 
one used  to  the  magnificent  hostelries  of 
the  Austrian  capital  in  pre-war  days. 

In  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  perfect  winter 
day  Vienna  looked  particularly  beautiful,  and 
one  had  difficulty  in  believing  that  misery  and 
starvation  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
hotel.  There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
traffic  in  the  streets,  and  the  few  tram  cars 
were  crowded,  but  the  pavements  were 
thronged  with  well-dressed  people.  ...  In 
painful    contrast,    however,    to    the    insouciant 


throng,  one  passed  at  frequent  intervals 
maimed  or  blinded  soldiers  begging.  These 
men  in  their  field-grey  uniforms  and  wearing 
the  medals  they  had  won  in  battle,  were  lined 
up  against  the  shop-fronts  or  lying  prone  on 
the  pavement.  .  .  .  Had  I  not  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes  I  could  never  have  believed  that 
such  conditions  of  hunger  and  suffering  could 
exist  in  a  city  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Vienna,  with  a  population  of  close  on  three 
millions.  When  one  learns  that  this  state  of 
affairs  has  been  going  on  now  for  over  two 
years,  since,  in  fact,  the  full  effect  of  the 
blockade  was  really  felt,  one  can  only  marvel 
at  the  silent  fortitude  with  which  it  has  been 
endured.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  stoicism 
of  the  Viennese. 

Even  in  the  hotel  a  small  piece  of  black 
bread,  half  an  inch  thick,  was  the  daily 
ration.  The  blockade  is,  of  course, 
mainly  responsible  for  the  dreadful  con- 
ditions brought  about  in  Austria,  but  he 
found  the  people  much  more  furious 
against  the  Czecho-Slovaks  than  against 
the  real  authors  of  their  misery,  for 
the  former  had  seized  control  of  all 
access  to  Austria  proper,  and  had  allowed 
no  coal  or  other  supplies  to  pass  for  over 
nine  weeks.  Lack  of  meat,  fat,  potatoes, 
paraffin  and  wool  is  directly  due  to  the 
British  blockade. 

Of  meat,  the  weekly  ration  per  head  was 
20  grammes,  including  bone ;  the  few  potatoes 
that  still  remained  were  being  doled  out  at 
1  lb.  per  head  once  a  week.  Fat  was  95 
kronen  a  kilo,  and  seldom  obtainable  even_  at 
that  price.  One  candle  was  the  monthly  ration 
for  a  whole  family.  Not  a  drop  of  paraffin 
was  to  be  had.  The  scarcity  of  wool  especially 
has  brought  about  untold  suffering  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  infant  mortality  owing 
to  the  lack  of  warm  clothing  is  terrible.  An 
"  Ersatz  "  cloth  made  out  of  paper  was  being 
sold  at  8  kronen  the  metre,  but  it  was  but  a 
makeshift,  and,  although  in  appearance  a  very 
good  substitute  possessed  no  warmth  what- 
ever, and,  moreover,  was  far  beyond  the  means 
of  the  masses.  At  the  Karolinen  Kinderspital 
on  the  Schubertgasse  I  actually  saw  children 
in  every  stage  of  consumption  being  brought 
in  wrapped  up  in  old  newspapers  for  want  of 
other  garments  as  their  sole  protection  against 
the  inclement  weather,  while  on  every  mother's 
face  was  the  blank  expression  of  helpless  re- 
signation.   Verily  these  poor  people  of  Vienna 
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are  draining  the  cup  of  misery  to  the  dregs. 
Anything  more  distressing  than  the  scene  in 
the  reception-hall  of  the  institution  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive.  Of  milk  and  other 
adequate  nourishment  the  hospital  had  had 
none,  I  learned,  for  weeks,  and  there  was  only 
just  sufficient  coal  to  warm  tlic  building  for 
a  few  days  longer ;  in  fact,  they  had  been 
forced  to  close  several  wards  already.  Mean- 
while the  doctors  and  nurses  were  carrying 
on  with  positively  magnificent  courage,  and 
were  heroes  all. 

Mr.  Price  asked  Dr.  Bauer,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether  the 
German-speaking  provinces  would  unite 
with  Germany.     He  said  : — 

"  German-Austria  cannot  possi1)ly  exist  in 
an  economic  sense  if  left  liy  itself.  A  poor, 
hilly,  and  mountainous  country,  with  a  capital 


destined  for  a  large  Empire,  insufficiency  of 
foodstuffs,  with  no  raw  materials,  without 
foreign  markets  for  its  industries,  it  would 
obviously  soon  fall  into  decay.  Fusion  with 
a  large  country  alone  can  save  it.  Besides, 
this  idea  is  in  harmony  with  a  much-cherished 
desire  of  German-Austrians,  who  for  a  thou- 
sand years  l)elonged  to  Germany,  and  were 
only  torn  asunder  liy  the  policy  of  brutal 
force  exercised  by  Bismarck.  What  the  Ger- 
mans of  Austria  now  want,"  he  continued  em- 
piiatically,  "  is  nothing  more  than  what  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  the  State  have  aimed 
at  and  in  which  they  have  found  the  help  of 
the  Allies.  The  Jugo-Slavs  wanted  to  join 
Serbia  ;  the  Italians,  Italy ;  the  Poles  of  Galicia 
and  Silesia  the  United  Poland;  and  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Roumanians,  Roumania,  and  they 
have  all  attained  their  desires.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  cannot  see  why  a  similar  demand  on 
our  part  sliould  be  wrong." 


IS  THE   ECONOMIC   SYSTEM    OF   ENGLAND 

BREAKING   DOWN? 


This  qustion  is  discus.sed  by  Malcolm 
Lyon  in  The  English  Rez'iew  in  an  article 
entitled.  "  Indemnities  and  Bolshevism." 
Lloyd  George  at  Bristol  during  the  elec- 
tion talked  about  a  £23.000,000,000^  in- 
demnity. This,  says  Mr.  Lyon,  is  "  in- 
credible nonsense,"  yet  it  was  to  secure 
such  payments  that  the  Coalition  mem- 
bers were  returned  by  the  people.  The 
Coalition  dope  phrase  was  "  Germany 
shall  pay  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  her 
capacity." 

This  sentence  has  a  satisfying,  all-compre- 
hensive sound  about  it,  and  the  electors 
marched  out  and  voted  for  it.  How  many 
"people  realise  that  the  problem  of  the  indemnity 
payment  is  the  pazver  of  England  to  pay/  I 
pity  any  unfortunate  Parliamentary  candidate 
who  made  the  effort  to  explain  this  to  his 
audience  !  He  would  have  been  howled  down  ; 
called  a  pro-German.  The  meeting  would  have 
ended  in  tumult  and  three  cheers  for  Lloyd 
George.  In  effect,  three  cheers  for  unrelieved 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Lyon  goes  on  to  discuss  how  this 
huge  indemnity  would  be  paid  to  us. 
The  three  methods  by  which  transfer- 
ence of  value  from  one  country  to  an- 
other can  be  made  are — (1)  Gold  and 
interest  or  dividend-yielding  investments 
based  upon  securities  existing  outside  the 
transferring  coiuitry.  (2)  Services,  and 
(3)   Commodities. 

Our  share  of  the  gold  from  Germany  could 
not  exceed  forty  millions  sterling,  because  it 
docs  not  exist.  And,  for  obvious  reasons,  if 
'the  chief   function  of  gold  is  to   form  a  basis 


for  world  currency  and  a  large  part  of  Europe 
is  compelled  to  discontinue  its  employment  for 
that  purpose,  gold  will  decline  in  value.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  production  of  gold  is 
obtained  from  the  British  Empire.  From  this 
point  of  view  alone  it  is  to  our  interest  that 
gold  shall  not  cease  to  be  used  as  a  bas'.s 
for  national  currency.  In  fact,  British  gold 
mining  interests  have  recently  appealed  to  the 
British  Government  for  assistance  because  of 
the  falling  purchasing  power  of  the  gold  they 
produce.  Therefore,  on  balance,  our  imperial 
interests  may  benefit  if  we  assist  Germany  to 
retain  sufficient  gold  for  the  necessities  of  her 
monetary   system. 

German  foreign  investments  in  neutral 
countries  have  already  been  hypothecated 
against  advances  received,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  present  case  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  indemnity  must  be 
transferred  in  the  form  ,of  services  and 
commodities. 

What  are  the  services  that  Germans  can 
render  to  us  in  England  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  live  here?  Clearly  none.  What  ser- 
vices can  Germans  living  in  Germany  render 
to  England  ?  Sea-transport,  banking,  and  in- 
surance are  the  chief  economic  services  that 
one  country  can  perform  for  another.  With 
her  mercantile  marine  rightly  taken  from  her 
and  her  banking  and  insurance  companies 
banished  from  our  midst,  Germany  cannot 
render  us  any  services.  Therefore,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  are  left  with  German 
commodities — i.e.,  raw  materials,  semi-raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  articles — as  the 
agency  which  must  be  employed  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  value.  Now,  these  indemnity  com- 
modities which  the  British  Government  will 
receive  must  l)e  sold — not  given  away — other- 
wise the   National  Debt  will  not  be  reduced. 
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In  other  words,  the  British  Government  must 
find  buyers. 

Months  ago.  when  dealing  with  this 
question  of  indemnities  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Allies  would  be  forced  to  act  as  com- 
mercial travellers  for  German  goods, 
would  have  to  secure  world  markets  for 
the  products  of  German  factories  if  they 
insisted  on  gigantic  payments  of  war 
costs.  Mr.  Lyon  takes  exactly  the  same 
view,  and  points  out  that  any  annual 
transfer  of  value  in  excess  of  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £35,000,000  to 
£50.000,000  sterling  must  be  effected  in 
manufactured  articles.  He  points  out 
further  that  in  the  sale  of  these  manufac- 
tured articles  the  British  Government 
would  find  itself  in  fierce  competition 
with  British  and  American  manufac- 
turers. 

Again,  taking  the  cost  of  the  war  to  us  at 
eight  thousand  millions,  the  annual  interest 
upon  this  amount  at  5  per  cent,  is  four  hun- 
dred millions  sterling.  Unless,  therefore,  we 
receive  from  Germany  more  than  four  hun- 
dred millions  sterling  per  annum,  there  will 
be  no  progress  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  by  German^'. 

But  even  the  payment  by  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  articles  could  only  be 
arranged  if  there  were  a  perfectly  organ- 
ised Government  in  Germany.  If  there 
were  not  the  Allies  would  have  to  pay 
wages  due  to  German  labour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  timber,  potash,  or  beet 
sugar,  to  be  received. 

If  the  German  Government  can  arrange  it, 
a  transfer  of  value  in  the  form,  for  example, 
of  beet  sugar  is  conceivable  to  the  value  of, 
say,  twenty  millions  sterling.  But  if  we  pay 
the  German  Government  the  cost  of  labour 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  sugar  the 
indemnity  transfer  of  value  will  be  less  than 
ten  millions  sterling,  and  at  that  figure  the 
British  Government  may  have  reached  the 
limit  of  its  power  of  sale.  Indeed,  with  this 
method  in  operation,  anyone  not  taking  three 
lumps  of  sugar  in  their  tea  would  be  dubbed 
a  pro-German  and  indemnity-defeatist. 

And  it  follows  that  if  Germany  sent  manu- 
factured articles  against  payment  of  the  bare 
cost  of  the  material,  plus  the  cost  of  labour 
(fixed  at  a  low  rate),  the  indemnity  transfer 
value  to  us  would  certainly  not  exceed  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  selling  value,  and,  therefore, 
for  example,  manufactured  articles  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  would 
only  cause  a  transfer  of  value  of  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling. 

The  German  Government,  when  manu- 
facturing articles  for  indemnity  payment, 


would  find  itself  compelled  to  import 
great  quantities  of  raw  materials  for 
which  it  would  have  to  pay.  Unless  the 
Allies  in  their  turn  paid  Germany  the 
cost  of  this  raw  material  Germany  could 
not  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
effect  the  necessary  importations.  The 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  is  different  from  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity.  Machinery  can  be  re- 
placed and  factories  rehabilitated  with 
supplies  from  German  factories,  but  even 
the  question  of  restoration  is  hedged 
round  v/ith  many  difficulties. 

How  far  it  will  be  possible  for  Germany 
to  supply  war  convicts  to  work  towards  the 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
is  not  at  all  clear.  After  Peace  has  been 
signed  Germans  will  cert?.inly  be  free  to  travel 
to  the  United  Staes  and  neutral  countries,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  principle  of 
selection  some  Germans  will  find  it  possible  to 
travel  to  New  York  while  others  are  com- 
pelled to  give  their  services  as  war  convicts 
to  Belgium  and  France. 

Mr.  Lyon  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
demands  of  the  coal  miners  in  England. 
In  these  the  god  Capital  is  ruled  out,  as 
beneath  notice.  Coal  is  the  breath  of  life 
to  many  of  the  British  industries,  and 
the  export  of  coal  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  national  finances  owing 
to  the  heavy  borrowing  from  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  What  is  the 
Coalition  going  to  do  about  it? 

Now  let  us  bring  our  minds  back  to  Mr. 
Smillie  and  his  gallant  coal  miners,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  by  their  recent  action  they  have 
rendered  a  signal  service.  They  have  sounded 
the  alarm.  They  have  awakened  us  from  our 
Coalition  dream  of  the  contented  workers  of 
England,  sound  to  the  core  and  so  impreg- 
nated with  British  sterling  common  sense  as 
to  be  proof  against  the  fanatical  and  ignorant 
vapourings  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  The 
miners  think  the  Bolshevi/zi  are  right. 

In  conclusion,  he  says :  "  We  have  got 
to  stop  talking  nonsense  about  indemni- 
ties. We  have  got  to  stop  talking  non- 
sense about  nationalisation  of  this  and 
that  industry.  We  have  as  practical 
people  to  come  down  to  the  roots  of 
economics  and  of  economic  nieclianism, 
which,  needless  to  say.  are  problems  for 
the  expert  and  not  mere  politicians,  or  in 
any  case  matters  for  open  and  public  de- 
bate between  the  interests  concer'i'>d  " 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS.  1 


"AT   THE   MERCY    OF   THE   HUN.'" 


Captain  Nobbs,  who  is  at  the  present 
moment  on  a  visit  to  Australia,  is  a  most 
remarkable  man.  Although  blinded  by  a 
German  bullet  in  1916,  he  continues  his 
active  and  vigorous  life,  rdYusing  to  allow 
this  terrible  handicap  to  depress  him  or 
prevent  him  from  taking  his  place  once 
more  in  the  world.  He  is  the  only  Eng- 
lish officer  who  was  wounded,  blinded, 
and  made  prisoner. 

He  spent  three  months  in  German 
prison  camps,  and  was  amongst  the  last 
batch  of  officers  who  were  sent  out  of 
Germany  under  the  old  arrangement 
which,  owing  to  trouble  over  the  sinking 
of  Dutch  ships,  was  suspended  for  thir- 
teen months  immediately  after  his  train 
passed  the  Dutch  frontier.  Directly  he 
got  back  to  England  he  began  lecturing 
on  his  experiences  in  Germany  in  order 
to  raise  funds  to  send  supplies  to  the 
British  prisoners  there.  He  assisted  the 
Volunteers  and  lectured  on  military 
tactics.  He  took  up  his  old  occupation 
as  Colonial  Director  of  a  well-known 
manufacturing  house  with  connections 
all  over  the  world ;  he  attended  St.  Dun- 
stan's  to  learn  Braille  and  type-writing, 
and  he  completed  the  book  which  he  had 
begun  to  write  in  Germany ! 

The  first  portion  of  this  volume  tells 
of  his  experiences  in  France,  and  of  the 
great  attack  in  which  he  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  It  is  well  written, 
and  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  things  were  carried  on  at  home 
and  in  the  trenches.  But  it  is  to  his  ex- 
periences in  Germany  that  everyone  will 
turn  with  the  greatest  interest. 

After  having  been  shot  in  the  attack 
on  Leuze  Wood,  he  lost  consciousness 
in  a  shell  hole,  but  finally  came  to  himself 
again,  only  to  hear  someone  crawling  to- 
wards him.  The  bullet  had  blinded  him 
completely,  and  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  hole,  debating  whether  he  would  be 
killed  by  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet  thrust.  He 
was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  Ger- 
mans killed  wounded  men  out  of  hand — 
an  impression  which  was  evidently  pretty 
widespread.  He  heard  the  man  get  into 
the  shell  hole.  "  Then,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  put  his  arms  round  my  body  and 
raised  me  up.  What  strange  wonder  was 
this?  ...  I  couldn't  stand.  He  dragged 
me  out  of  the  shell  hole.  I  felt  myself 
being  dragged  several  yards,  and  then  he 
stopped.  .  .  .  Someone'  took  hold  of  my 
feet,  and  I  was  carried  down  several 
steps.  I  was  in  a  dug-out.  It  seemed 
warm  and  cosy.  There  were  officers 
round  me.  Here  must  be  the  company 
commander  whom  I  had  driven  away  two 
days  before.  Now  he  could  take  his  re- 
venge. What  rnercy  could  I  hope  from 
him  ?"  He  was,  however,  kindly  treated, 
and  his  thirst  was  satisfied  with  bottle 
after  bottle  of  seltze  water.  An  officer 
who  spoke  English  opened  his  tunic  and 
rubbed  something  on  his  chest.  "  I 
heard  him  say  very  gently,  '  Injection 
against  tetanus.  It  won't  hurt  you,'  and 
then  I  felt  a  very  slight  pin  prick," 
'  Of  the  following  days  he  has  but  the 
faintest  recollection,  being  in  a  state  of 
complete  collapse. 

At  last  he  reached  a  hospital  at  St. 
Quentin,  which  seemed  to  him  like  Bed- 
lam. "  All  round  I  heard  the  groans  and 
cries  of  wounded.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
Frenchman  in  the  ward  who  was  raving 
mad,  and  between  his  yells  and  shrieks 
of  laughter,  the  moaning  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  fitful  awakenings  from  my  own 
delirium,  I  spent  a  most  unhappy  time. 
Adjoining  the  ward,  and  only  separated 
by  an  open  doorway,  was  an  operating 
room,  where  first  operations  were  taking 
place  hurriedly.  The  scene  was  some- 
thing I  can  never  forget.  The  shrieks  of 
pain  were  too  shocking  for  description. 
...  I  murmured. to  myself :   '  Thank  God 
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I  am  blind !'  "  There  was  a  nurse  at  St. 
Quentin  whose  devotion  and  humanity- 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  many 
British  and  French  wounded  officers  who 
have  passed  through  that  ward.  "  In  my 
half-dazed  condition,  I  seemed  to  have 
an  idea  that  she  was  some  sort  of  angel 
whose  gentle  voice  and  comforting  words 
were  so  soothing  to  the  wounded  and 
inspired  us  with  confidence  in  our  painful 
conditions  and  surroundings." 

Finally  he  left  in  a  special  hospital 
train  to  Hanover,  where  some  girls  were 
busy  giving  refreshment  to  the  wounded. 
A  man  assisted  him  to  get  some  cofifee, 
and  Captain  Nobbs  asked  him  if  he  were 
an  officer.  He  replied  in  English,  "  No, 
I  am  a  waiter."  It  was  not  until  he  got 
into  hospital  at  Hanover  that  he  really 
recovered  complete  consciousness.  He 
found  a  bandage  round  his  head. 
"  I  was  blind,  but,  joy  undescrib- 
able !  What  was  that  triviality  ?  I 
was    alive  —  alive!" 

A  captured  officer  had  to  pay  for  all  he 
got.  He  received  pay  from  the  German 
Government  on  the  following  scale: 
Lieutenant.  60  marks  per  month  ;  captain, 
100  marks  per  month.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment recovers  the  payment  from  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  charged  against  the  offi- 
cer's pay  in  London.  Of  the  food  he 
says,  "  the  sausage  was  like  boiled  lino- 
leum. German  sausage  at  the  best  of 
times  is  open  to  argument,  but  German 
sausage  in  a  country  which  has  been 
blockaded  for  two  and  a-half  years,  is 
worthy  of  serious  thought."  The  sur- 
gical attention  was  good,  though  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  who'  assisted  were  apt  to 
be  rough.  Captain  Nobbs  was  constantly 
expecting  to  be  sent  back  to  England  as 
permanently  incapacitated,  but  he  was 
sent  instead  to  Osnabruck. 

The  supervisor  of  prison  camps,  Dr. 
Pohlmann,  proved  very  sympathetic,  and 
let  him  choose  where  he  desired  to  go. 
"  We  were  placed  in  a  very  comfortable 
second-class  carriage,  quite  equal  to  an 
English  first-class  carriage.  German  offi- 
cers all  appear  to  travel  second-class,  and 
on  all  the  journeys  I  made  in  Germany  I 
was  always  treated  on  an  equality  in  this 
respect."  Arrived  at  the  prison  camp, 
they  were  led  to  the  canteen  and  given  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  mar- 
garine, the  latter  being  a  rare  luxury. 
Their   money   was   then   exchanged    for 


canteen  money,  that  precaution  being 
taken  so  that  if  a  prisoner  escaped  he 
would  not  have  any  negotiable  money 
upon  him.  "  I  thought  the  soldiers  who 
searched  us  were  very  fair,  for,  seeing 
I  was  blind,  they  allowed  Wishart  to  see 
exactly  the  money  I  had  upon  me,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  dispute."  The  rooms 
in  the  camp  he  found  very  comfortable, 
with  a  small  stove  provided  in  each. 
After  giving  a  description  of  the  camp, 
he  says :  "  The  picture  does  not  seem  an 
unpleasant  one,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
officers  imprisoned  there  ever  complained 
of  their  treatment,  but  if  it  were  a  marble 
palace  that  would  not  alter  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  prisoners'  camp,  and  two  hours 
was  about  as  long  as  anyone  could  stay 
without  being  bored." 

He  refers  to  the  indignation  in  Eng- 
land over  the  liberal  treatment  of  Ger- 
man officer  prisoners,  and  says :  "  We 
should  pause  to  remember  that  this  gene- 
rous treatment  has  induced  the  German 
authorities  to  grant  favours  to  British 
officers.  Our  officers,  for  instance,  on 
signing  a  parole  are  allowed  once  or  twice 
each  week  to  go  for  a  long  country  walk 
in  company  with  only  one  German  officer. 
This  privilege  is  at  any  rate  worth  an 
equal  amount  of  consideration  being 
shown  towards  the  German  officers  in 
England."  The  Commandant  was  fair- 
minded  and  considerate,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  professional  sol- 
dier of  the  old  school.  "  When  I  speak 
of  the  old  school  it  leads  me  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  brutalities  perpe- 
trated upon  our  soldiers  who  fell  into 
their  hands  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
were  due  to  professional  military  hatred 
more  than  to  popular  intention.  My 
contention  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
these  brutalities  are  not  practised  to-day 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  for  the 
old  army  has  become  more  or  less  extinct, 
and  a  new  army  of  civilians  has  taken 
its  place.  To-day  it  is  the  German  civi- 
lian fighting  the  British  civilian,  and  the 
man  who  has  a  home,  family,  and  busi- 
ness has  not  the  same  hatred  as  his  pro- 
fessional predecessors.  The  German  pro- 
fessional soldier  was  unapproachable,  but 
the  German  civilian  soldier  seemed  rea- 
sonable and  anxious  for  Peace,  and  even 
to  deplore  the  domineering  authority 
which  compelled  him  to  take  up  arms." 

"  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
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fair  and  systematic  handling  of  our 
parcels,  letters  and  money.  Even  letters 
and  postcards  which  arrived  for  me  after 
I  had  been  sent  back  to  England  were  re- 
addressed  and  sent  back.  A  remittance 
of  £5  which  arrived  for  me  after  I  had 
left  was  even  returned  to  me  in  England 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  pressing 
need  of  the  German  War  Loan."  Parcels 
were  opened  by  the  German  censor  in  the 
presence  of  their  owner.  All  tinned  food 
had  to  be  opened,  but  that  not  required 
for  immediate  consumption  was  placed 
unopened  in  a  locker,  and  could  be  ob- 
tained when  wanted.  The  ration,  for 
which  45  marks  per  inonth  had  to  be  paid, 
consisted  of  imitation  coffee  without  milk 
or  sugar  for  Ijreakfast,  and  no  food ;  a 
plate  of  washy  stuff  called  soup  for 
dinner,  followed  by  some  sloppy  mashed 
potatoes  and  sometimes  green  stuff,  and 
for  supper,  more  sloppy  potatoes.  Pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  receive  as  many 
letters  as  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have 
sent  them,  and  were  allowed  to  write  two 
letters  of  four  pages  each  and  four  post- 
cards each  month. 

Finally  Captain  Nobbs  was  passed  for 
England  by  an  examination  board  con- 
sisting of  a  Swiss  doctor,  a  German 
doctor  and  the  Camp  Commandant. 
During  his  confinement  he  made  it 
his  business  to  find  out  how  the  Germans 
were  treating  the  ordinary  prisoners, 
with  a  view  to  informing  the  Home 
authorities  of  what  was  being  done.  As 
he  says,  he  became  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial value  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
he  found  the  German  authorities  with 
busine.ss-like  organisation  were  taking 
the  fullest  advantage  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. 

"  In  England,  for  over  two  years,  we 
have  herded  our  prisoners  behind 
bayonets  and  barbed  wire.  The  financial 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  paid 
out  to  feed  idle  hands,  supplying  food 
without  repayment  at  a  time  when  the 
food  and  labour  problems  of  the  nation 
are  becoming  its  most  serious  problems. 
It  has  never  occurred  to  us,  or.  if  it  has, 
we  have  ignored  it,  that  without  con- 
travening the  international  law  of  nations 
prisoners  can  be  made  to  feed  themselves 
and  be  employed  in  any  industry,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  put  to  work  connected 
with  the  war.  We  have  the  impression 
that  a  military  prisoner  is  an  individual 


whose  one  desire  is  to  escape  and  jump 
at  our  throats,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
nation  compels  us  to  stand  over  him  with 
a  bayonet  and  regard  his  every  move- 
ment with  suspicion.  .  .  .  Keep  a  man  idle 
for  months  behind  barbed  wire,  like  an 
animal  in  a  cage,  and  you  encourage  his 
desire  to  escape  far  more  than  if  you 
divert  his  mind  by  industrial  employ- 
ment. ...  In  Hamelin  Laager  the  Com- 
mandant had  charge  of  50,000  prisoners, 
of  whom  30,000  were  living  out,  working 
in  farms,  factories,  workshops,  in  large 
and  small  batches,  and  even  singly.  The 
employer  pays  the  man  no  wages.  The 
local  trade  union  rate  of  wage  is  paid  to 
the  Commandant  who  supplies  him. 
Thirty  thousand  prisoners  from  a  single 
carrip  contributed  to  the  industries  of  the 
nation,  and  the  wages  of  30,000  prisoners 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  war!  The 
prisoners  receive  through  the  Comman- 
dant 3d.  per  day,  and  are  glad  of  the  em- 
ployment." 

'*  I  asked  some  of  the  men  who  had 
worked  on  farms  why  they  did  hot  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  make  their 
escape,  but  they  said  that  while  the  work 
was  hard  they  preferred  it,  as  they  lived 
with  the  farmer,  who  treated  them  well 
if  they  worked  well.  They  ate  at  the 
farmer's  table,  and  had  no  non-commis- 
sioned officers  to  bully  them,  whereas  if 
they  attempted  to  escape,  and  were 
caught,  they  would  be  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  or  on  other  equally  unpopular 
tasks.  .  .  .  The  men  seemed  to  be  getting 
parcels  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  I  did 
not  hear  of  many  complaints  of  parcels 
being  undelivered,  though  in  some  cases 
parcels  were  missed.  But,  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  they  were  not  withheld 
in  any  deliberate  or  systematic  manner, 
and  when  one  comes  to  consider  the 
enormous  number  handled,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  parcels  getting  lost  through 
insecure  packing,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints heard  of  seemed  comparatively 
insignificant." 

Captain  Nobbs  had  been  reported 
dead,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before 
news  reached  his  home  that  he  was  still 
alive.  On  his  return  to  England  one  of 
the  first  letters  he  received  was  from  his 
solicitors.  Opening  it,  he  found  it  to 
be  an  account.  "  To  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Captain 
Nobbs !" 
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MASTERPIECES    OF    FICTION. 

I. -THE    FIGHT   WITH    A   CANNOxN. 

By  Victor  Hugo. 


Victor  Hugo  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  novelists  and  poets  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  novels  is 
Ninety-three,  from  which  the  following 
account  of  the  fight  with  a  cannon  on  the 
lower  deck  of  the  corvette  Claymore  is 
taken.*  The  story  is  laid  in  Brittany  in 
1793,  where  the-  famous  and  terrible 
fighting  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Royalist  Vendeans  was  taking  place.  The 
corvette  was  conveying  a  mysterious 
stranger,  clad  as  a  Breton  peasant,  from 
Jersey  to  France.  He  had  been  brought 
on  board  by  the  Governor,  who  showed 
him  the  greatest  respect.  As  the  cor- 
vette was  being  skilfully  piloted  through 
the  dangerous  reefs  and  currents  which 
lie  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  her  commander,  Count 
du  Boisberthelot,  and  his  first  lieutenant, 
the  Chevalier  La  Vieuville,  discuss  the 
situation  in  La  Vendee.  Both  have  been 
there,  and  know  those  who  are  leading 
the  peasants  and  the  soldiers  of  the  re- 
volution. They  agree  that  what  the 
Royalist  cause  requires  is  a  chief,  a  man 
who  will  grant  no  quarter,  a  man  of  iron 
will  who  will  conduct  this  horrible  civil 
war  on  ferocious  lines. 


"  Monsieur  de  Boisberthelot,  you  have 
said  the  word — ferocious.  Yes,  that  is 
what  we  need.  This  is  a  war  without 
pity.  The  hour  is  to  the  bloodthirsty. 
The  regicides  have  cut  off  Louis  XVL's 
head ;  we  will  tear  off  the  four  limbs  of 
the  regicides.  Yes,  the  general  necessary 
is  General  Inexorable.  In  Anjou  and 
Upper  Poiton  the  chiefs  do  the  magnan- 
imous ;  they  dabble  in  generosity — no- 
thing moves  on.  In  the  Marais  and  the 
country  of  Retz  the  chiefs  are  ferocious 
— everything  goes  foward.  It  is  because 
Charette  is  savage  that  he  holds  his  own 
against  Parrein — it  is  hyaena  against 
hysena." 

Boisberthelot  had  no  time  to  reply ;  La 
Vieuville's    words    were    suddenly    cut 

*"  Ninety-three "    is    published    complete    in 
Nelson's  Classics.     1/6  net. 


short  by  a  desperate  cry,  and  at  the  same 
instant  they  heard  a  noise  as  unaccount- 
able as  it  was  awful.  The  cpy  and  this 
noise  came  from  the  interior  of  the 
vessel. 

The  captain  and  lieutenant  made  a 
rush  for  the  gun-deck,  but  could  not  get 
down.  All  the  gunners  were  hurrying 
frantically  up. 

A  frightful  thing  had  just  happened  ! 

One  of  the  carronades  of  the  battery, 
a  twenty-four-pounder,  had  got  loose. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of 
ocean  accidents.  Nothing  more  terrible 
can  happen  to  a  vessel  in  open  sea  and 
under  full  sail. 

A  gun  that  breaks  its  moorings  be- 
comes suddenly  some  indescribable  super- 
natural beast.  It  is  a  machine  which 
transforms  itself  into  a  monster.  This 
mass  turns  upon  its  wheels,  has  the  rapid 
movements  of  a  billiard  bail;  rolls  with 
the  rolling,  pitches  with  the  pitching; 
goes,  comes,  pauses,  seems  to  meditate; 
resumes  its  course,  rushes  along  the  ship 
from  end  to  end  like  an  arrow,  circles 
about,  springs  aside,  evades,  rears, 
breaks,  kills,  exterminates.  It  is  a  batter- 
ing-ram which  assaults  a  wall  at  its  own 
caprice.  Moreover,  the  battering-ram  is 
of  metal,  the  wall  wood.  It  is  the  en- 
trance of  matter  into  space.  One  might 
say  that  this  eternal  slave  avenges  itself. 
It  seems  as  if  the  power  of  evil  hiddea 
in  what  we  call  inanimate  objects  finds  a 
vent  and  bursts  suddenly  out.  It  has  an 
air  of  having  lost  patience,  of  seeking 
some  fierce,  obscure  retribution ;  nothing 
more  inexorable  than  this  rage  of  the  in- 
animate. The  mad  mass  has  the  bounds 
of  a  panther,  the  weight  of  the  elephant, 
the  agility  of  the  mouse,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  axe,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  surge, 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  deafness  of 
the  tomb.  It  weighs  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  rebounds  like  a  child's  ball. 
Its  flight  is  a  wild  whirl  abruptly  cut  at 
right  angles.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  How 
to  end  this  ?  A  tempest  ceases,  a  cyclone 
passes,  a  wind  falls,  a  broken  mast  is  re- 
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placed,  a  leak  is  stopped,  a  fire  dies  out ; 
but  how  to  control  this  enomious  brute 
of  bronze?  In  what  way  can  one  attack 
it? 

You  can  make  a  mastiff  hear  reason, 
astound  a  bull,  fascinate  a  boa,  frighten 
a  tiger,  soften  a  lion ;  but  there  is  no  re- 
source with  tiiat  monster,  a  cannon  let 
loose.  You  cannot  kill  it — it  is  dead ;  at 
the  same  time  it  lives.  It  lives  with  a 
sinister  life4)estowed  on  it  by  Infinity. 

The  planks  beneath  it  give  it  play,  it 
.is  moved  by  the  ship,  which, is  moved  by 
the  sea,  which  is  moved  by  the  wind. 
This  destroyer  is  a  plaything.  The  ship, 
the  waves,  the  blasts,  all  aid  it ;  hence  its 
frightful  vitality.  How  to  assail  this 
fury  of  complication?  How  to  fetter 
this  monstrous  mechanism  for  wrecking 
a  ship?  How  foresee  its  comings  and 
goings,  its  returns,  its  stops,  its  shocks? 
Any  one  of  these  blows  upon  the  sides 
may  stave  out  the  vessel.  How  divine  its 
awful  gyrations?  One  has  to  deal  with 
a  projectile  which  thinks,  seems  to  pos- 
sess ideas,  and  which  changes  its  direc- 
tion at  each  instant.  How  stop  the  course 
of  .something  which  must  be  avoided? 
The  horrible  cannon  flings  itself  about, 
advances,  recoils,  strikes  to  the  right, 
strikes  to  the  left,  flees,  passes,  discon- 
certs, ambushes,  breaks  down  obstacles, 
crushes  men  like  flies.  The  great  danger 
of  the  situation  is  in  the  mobility  of  its 
base.  How  combat  an  inclined  plane 
W'hich  has  caprices?  The  ship,  so  to 
speak,  has  lightning  imprisoned  in  its 
womb  which  seeks  to  escape ;  it  is  like 
thunder  rolling  above  an  earthquake. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  crew  were  on 
foot.  The  fault  was  the  chief  gunner's; 
he  had  neglected  to  fix  home  the  screw- 
nut  of  the  mooring-chain,  and  had  so 
badly  shackled  the  four  wheels  of  the 
carronade  that  the  play  given  to  the  sole 
and  frame  had  separated  the  platform, 
and  ended  by  breaking  the  breeching. 
The  cordage  had  broken,  so  that  the  gun 
was  no  longer  secure  on  the  carriage. 
The  stationary  breeching  which  prevents 
recoil  was  not  in  use  at  that  period.  As  a 
heavy  wave  struck  the  pojt,  the  carron- 
ade, weakly  attached,  recoiled,  burst  its 
chain,  and  began  to  rush  wildly  about.. 
Conceive,  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  this 
strange  sliding,  a  drop  of  water  running 
down  a  pane  of  glass. 


At  the  moment  when  the  lashings  gave 
way  the  gimners  were  in  the  battery, 
some  in  groups,  others  standing  alone, 
occupied  with  such  duties  as  sailors  per- 
form in  expectation  of  the  command  to 
clear  for  action.  The  carronade,  hurled 
forward  by  the  pitching,  dashed  into  this 
knot  of  men  and  crushed  four  at  the  first 
blow  ;  then,  flung  back  and  shot  out  anew 
by  the  rolling,  it  cut  in  two  a  fifth  poor 
fellow,  glanced  off  to  the  larboard  side 
and  struck  a  piece  of  the  battery  with 
such  force  as  to  unship  it.  Then  rose  the 
cry  of  distress  which  had  been  heard. 
The  men  rushed  towards  the  ladder;  the 
gun-deck  emptied  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  enormous  cannon  was  left 
alone.  She  was  given  up  to  herself. 
She  was  her  own  mistress,  and  mistress 
of  the  vessel.  She  could  do  what  she 
willed  with  both.  This  whole  crew,  ac- 
customed to  laugh  in  battle,  trembled 
now.  To  describe  the  universal  terror 
would  be  impossible. 

Captain  Boisberthelot  and  Lieutenant 
La  Vieuville,  although  both  intrepid  men, 
stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  re- 
mained mute,  pale,  hesitating,  looking 
down  on  the  deck.  Some  one  pushed 
them  aside  with  his  elbow  and  descended. 

It  was  their  passenger — the  peasant — 
the  man  of  whom  they  had  been  speak- 
ing a  moment  before. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der he  stood  still. 

The  cannon  came  and  went  along  the 
deck.  One  might  have  fancied  it  the  liv- 
ing chariot  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
marine  lantern  oscillating  from  the  ceil- 
ing added  a  dizzying  whirl  of  lights  and 
shadows  to  this  vision.  The  shape  of  the 
cannon  was  undistinguishable  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  course;  now  it  looked 
black  in  the  light,  now  it  cast  weird 
reflections  through  the  gloom. 

It  kept  on  its  work  of  destruction.  It 
had  already  shattered  four  other  pieces, 
and  dug  two  crevices  in  the  side,  fortun- 
ately above  the  water-line,  though  they 
would  leak  in  case  a  squall  should  come 
on.  It  dashed  itself  frantically  against 
the  framework.  The  solid  tie-beams  re- 
sisted, their  curved  form  giving  them 
great  strength ;  but  they  creaked  omin- 
ously under  the  assaults  of  this  terrible 
club,  which  seemed  endowed  with  a  sort 
of  apalling  ubiquity,  striking  on  every 
side  at  once.     The  strokes  of  a  bullet 
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shaken  in  a  bottle  would  not  be  madder 
or  more  rapid.  The  four  wheels  passed 
and  repassed  above  the  dead  men,  cut, 
carved,  slashed  them,  till  the  five  corpses 
were  a  score  of  stumps  rolling  about  the 
deck;  the  heads  seemed  to  cry  out; 
streams  of  blood  twisted  in  and  out  the 
planks  with  every  pitch  of  the  vessel. 
The  ceiling,  damaged  in  several  places, 
began  to  gape.  The  whole  ship  was  filled 
with  the  awful  tumult. 

The  captain  promptly  recovered  his 
composure,  and  at  his  order  the  sailors 
threw  down  into  the  deck  everything 
which  could  deaden  and  check  the  mad 
rush  of  the  gun — mattresses,  hammocks, 
spare  sails,  coils  of  rope,  extra  equip- 
ments, and  the  bales  of  false  assignats  of 
which  the  corvette  carried  a  whole  cargo ; 
an  infamous  deception  which  the  English 
considered  a  fair  trick  in  war. 

But  what  could  these  rags  avail?  No 
one  dared  descend  to  arrange  them  in  any 
useful  fashion,  and  in  a  few  instants  they 
were  mere  heaps  of  lint. 

There  was  just  sea  enough  to  render 
the  accident  as  complete  as  possible.  A 
tempest  would  have  been  desirable ;  it 
might  have  thrown  the  gun  upside  down, 
and  the  four  wheels  once  in  the  air,  the 
moi^ter  could  have  been  mastered.  But 
the  devastation  increased.  There  were 
gashes  and  even  fractures  in  the  masts, 
which,  embedded  in  the  woodwork  of  the 
keel,  pierce  the  decks  of  ships  like  great 
round  pillars.  The  mizzen-mast  was 
cracked,  and  the  mainmast  itself  was  in- 
jured under  the  convulsive  blows  of  the 
gun.  The  battery  was  being  destroyed. 
Ten  pieces  out  of  the  30  were  disabled ; 
the  breaches  multiplied  in  the  side,  and 
the  corvette  began  to  take  in  water. 

The  old  passenger,  who  had  descended 
to  the  gun-deck,  looked  like  a  form  of 
stone  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
He  stood  motionless,  gazing  sternly  about 
upon  the  devastation.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  take  a  single  step  forward. 

Each  bound  of  the  liberated  carronade 
menaced  the  destruction  of  the  vessel.  A 
few  minutes  more  and  shipwreck  would 
be  inevitable. 

They  must  perish  or  put  a  summary 
end  to  the  disaster-^a  decision  must  be 
made ;  but  how  ? 

What  a  combatant — this  cannon !  They 
must  check  this  mad  monster.  They  must 


seize  this  flash  of  lightning.    They  must 
overthrow  this  thunderbolt. 

Boisberthelot  said  to  La  Vieuville, 
"  Do  you  believe  in  God,  chevalier?" 

La  Vieuville  replied,  "Yes — no — some- 
times." 

"  In  a  tempest  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  in  moments  like  this." 

"  Only  God  can  aid  us  here,"  said  Bois- 
berthelot. 

All  was  silent — the  cannon  kept  up  its 
horrible  fracas. 

The  waves  beat  against  the  ship ;  their 
blows  from  without  responded  to  the 
strokes  of  the  cannon. 

It  was  like  two  hammers  alternating. 

Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  this  sort  of 
inaccessible  circus,  where  the  escaped 
cannon  leaped  and  bounded,  there  sprang 
a  man  with  an  iron  bar  in  his  hand.  It 
was  the  author  of  this  catastrophe,  the 
gunner  whose  culpable  negligence  had 
caused  the  accident — the  captain  of  the 
gun.  Having  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  misfortune,  he  desired  to  re- 
pair it.  He  had  caught  up  a  handspike  in 
one  fist,  a  tiller-rope  with  a  slipping 
noose  in  the  other,  and  jumped  down  into 
the  gun-deck.  Then  a  strange  combat 
began,  a  titanic  strife — the  struggle  of 
the  gun  against  the  gunner;  a  battle  be- 
tween matter  and  intelligence ;  a  duel  be- 
tween the  inanimate  and  the  human. 

The  man  was  posted  in  an  angle,  the 
bar  and  rope  in  his  two  fists ;  backed 
against  one  of  the  riders,  settled  firmly 
on  his  legs  as  on  two  pillars  of  steel; 
livid,  calm,  tragic,  rooted  as  it  were  in 
the  planks,  he  waited. 

He  waited  for  the  cannon  to  pass  near 
him. 

The  gunner  knew  his  piece,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  must  recognise 
her  master.  He  had  lived  a  long  while 
with  her.  How  many  times  he  had  thrust 
his  hand  between  her  jaws !  It  was  his 
tam€  monster.  He  began  to  address  it  as 
he  might  have  done  his  dog. 

"  Come !"  said  he.  Perhaps  he  loved  it. 

He  seemed  to  wish  that  it  would  turn 
towards  him. 

But  to  come  towards  him  would  be  to 
spring  upon  him.  Then  he  would  be 
lost.  How  to  avoid  its  crush?  There 
was  the  question.  All  stared  in  terrified 
silence. 

Not  a  breast  respired  freely,  except 
perchance  that  of  the  old  man  who  alone 
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stood  in  the  deck  with  the  two  com- 
batants, a  stern  second. 

lie  might  himself  be  crushed  by  the 
piece.    He  did  rot  stir. 

Beneath  them  the  blind  sea  directed 
the  battle. 

At  the  instant  when,  accepting  this 
awful  hand-to-hand  contest,  the  gunner 
approached  to  challenge  the  cannon,  some 
chance  fluctuation  of  the  waves  kept  it 
for  a  moment  immovable  as  if  suddenly 
stupefied. 

"  Come  on !"  the  man  said  to  it.  .  It 
seemed  to  listen. 

Suddenly  it  darted  upon  him.  The 
gunner  avoided  the  shock. 

The  struggle  began — struggle  unheard 
of — the  fragile  matching  itself  against 
the  invulnerable ;  the  thing  of  flesh  at- 
tacking the  brazen  brute ;  on  the  one  side 
blind  force,  on  the  other  a  soul. 

The  whole  passed  in  a  half-light,  i.t 
was  like  the  indistinct  vision  of  a  miracle. 

A  soul— strange  thing ;  but  you  would 
have  said  that  the  cannon  had  one  also — 
a  soul  filled  v>'ith  rage  and  hatred.  This 
blindness  appeared  to  have  eyes.  The 
monster  had  the  air  of  watching  the 
man.  There  was — one  might  have 
faiKied  so  at  least — cunning  in  this  mass. 
It  also  chose  its  moment.  It  became 
some  gigantic  insect  of  metal,  having,  or 
seeming  to  have,  the  will  of  a  demon. 
Sometimes  this  colossal  grasshopper 
would  strike  the  low  ceiling  of  the  gun- 
deck,  then  fall  back  on  its  four  wheels 
like  a  tiger  upon  its  four  claws,  and  dart 
anew  on  the  man.  He.  supple,  agile, 
adroit,  would  glide  away  like  a  snake 
from  the  reach  of  these  lightning-like 
movements.  He  avoided  the  encounters  ; 
but  the  blows  which  he  escaped  fell  upon 
the  vessel,  and  continued  the  havoc. 

An  end  of  broken  chain  remained  at- 
tached to  the  carronade.  This  chain  had 
twisted  itself,  one  could  not  tell  how, 
about  the  screw  of  the  breech-buiton. 
One  extremity  of  the  chain  was  fas- 
tened to  the  carriage.  The  other,  hang- 
ing loose,  whirled  wildly  about  the  gun, 
and  added  to  the  danger  of  its  blows. 

The  screw  held  it  like  a  clenched  hand, 
and  the  chain,  multiplying  the  strokes  of 
the  battering-ram  by  its  strokes  of  a 
thong,  made  a  fearful  whirlwind  about 
the  cannon — a  whip  of  iron  in  a  fist  of 
brass.    This  chain  complicated  the  battle. 


Nevertheless  the  man  fought.  Some- 
times, even,  it  was  the  man  who  attacked 
the  cannon.  He  crept  along  the  side,  bar 
and  rope  in  hand,  and  the  cannon  had 
the  air  of  understanding,  and  fled  as  if  it 
perceived  a  snare.  The  man  pursued  it, 
formidable,  fearless. 

Such  a  duel  could  not  last  long.  The 
gun  seemed  suddenly  to  say  to  itself, 
"  Come,  we  must  make  an  end !"  and  it 
paused.  One  felt  the  approacli  of  t\t 
crisis.  The  cannon,  as  if  in  suspense,  ap-^ 
peared  to  have,  or  had — because  it 
seemed  to  all  a  sentient  being — a  furious 
premeditation.  It  sprang  unexpectedly 
upon  the  gunner.  He  jumped  aside,  let  it 
pass,  and  cried  out  with  a  laugh,  "  Try 
again !"  The  gun,  as  if  in  a  fury,  broke 
a  carronade  to  larboard;  then,  seized 
anew  by  the  invisible  sling  which  held  it,, 
was  flung  to  starboard  towards  the  man, 
v.dio  escaped. 

Three  carronades  gave  way  under  the 
blows  of  the  gun;  then,  as  if  blind  and 
no  ionger  conscious  of  what  it  was  doing, 
it  turned  its  back  on  the  man,  rolled  from 
the  stern  to  the  bow,  bruising  the  stem 
and  making  a  breach  in  the  plankings  of 
the  prow.  The  gunner  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  few  steps  from 
the  old  man,  who  was  watching. 

The  gunner  held  his  handspike  in  rest. 
The  cannon  seemed  to  perceive  him, 
and,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  turn 
itself,  backed  upon  him  with  the  quick- 
ness of  an  axe-stroke.  The  gunner,  if 
driven  back  against  the  side,  was  lost. 
The  crew  uttered  a  simultaneous  cry. 

But  the  old  passenger,  until  now  im- 
movable, made  a  spring  more  rapid  than 
kU  those  wild  whirls.  He  seized  a  bale 
of  the  false  assignats,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  crushed,  succeeded  in  flinging  it 
between  the  wheels  of  the  carroriade. 
This  manreuvre,  decisive  and  dangerous, 
could  not  have  been  executed  with  more 
adroitness  and  precision  by  a  man  trained 
to  all  the  exercises  set  down  in  Durosel's 
"  Manual  of  Sea  Gunnery." 

The  bale  had  the  effect  of  a  plug.  A 
pebble  may  stop  a  log,  a  tree  branch  turn 
an  avalanche.  The  carronade  stumbled. 
The  gunner,  in  his  turn,  seizing  this  ter- 
rible chance,  plunged  his  iron  bar  be- 
tween the  spokes  of  one  of  the  hind 
wheels.  The  cannon  was  stopped.  It 
staggered.  The  man.  using  the  bar  as  a 
lever,  rocked  it  to  and  fro.     The  heavy 
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mass  turned  over  with  a  clang  like  a  fall- 
ing bell,  and  the  gunner,  dripping  with 
sweat,  rushed  forward  headlong  and 
passed  the  slipping  noose  of  the  tiller- 
rope  about  the  bronze  neck  of  the  over- 
thrown monster. 

It  was  ended.  The  man  had  con- 
quered. The  ant  had  subdued  the  mas- 
todon ;  the  pigmy  had  taken  the  thunder- 
bolt prisoner. .. 

The  marines  and  the  sailors  clapped 
their  hands. 

The  whole  crew  hurried  down  with 
cables  and  chains,  and  in  an  instant  the 
cannon  was  securely  lashed. 

The  gunner  saluted  the  passenger. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  have  saved  my 
life." 

The  old  man  had  resumed  his  impas- 
sible attitude,  and  did  not  reply. 

The  man  had  conquered,  but  one  might 
say  that  the  cannon  had  conquered  also. 
Immediate  shipwreck  had  been  avoided, 
but  the  corvette  was  by  no  means  saved. 
The  dilapidation  of  the  vessel  seemed  ir- 
remediable. The  sides  had  five  breaches, 
one  of  which,  very  large,  was  in  the  bow. 
Out  of  the  thirty  carronades,  twenty  lay 
useless  in  their  frames. 

The  carronade.  which  had  been  cap- 
tured and  rechained,  was  itself  disabled; 
the  screw  of  the  breech-button  was 
forced,  and  the  levelling  of  the  piece  im- 
possible in  consequence.  The  battery  was 
reduced  to  nine  pieces.  The  hold  had 
spnmg  a  leak.  It  was  necessary  at  once 
to  repair  the  damages  and  set  the  pumps 
to  work. 

The  gun-deck,  now  that  one  had  time 
to  look  about  it,  offered  a  terrible  spec- 
tacle. The  interior  of  a  mad  elephant's 
cage  could  not  have  been  more  completely 
dismantled. 

However  great  the  necessity  that  the 
corvette  should  escape  observation,  a  stil] 
more  imperious  necessity  presented  itself 
— immediate  safety.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary to  light  up  the  deck  by  lanterns 
placed  here  and  there  along  the  sides. 

But  during  the  whole  time  this  tragic 
diversion  had  lasted  the  crew  were  so 
absorbed  by  the  one  question  of  life  or 
death  that  they  noticed  little  what  was 
passing  outside  the  scene  of  the  duel. 
The  fog  had  thickened ;  the  weather  had 
changed ;  the  wind  had  driven  the  vessel 
at  will ;  it  had  got  out  of  its  route,  in 
plain  sight  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  far- 


ther to  the  south  than  it  ought  to  have 
gone,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  troubled 
sea.  The  great  waves  kissed  the  gaping 
wounds  of  the  corvette — kisses  full  of 
peril.  The  sea  rocked  her  menacingly. 
The  breeze  became  a  gale.  A  squall,  a 
tempest  perhaps,  threatened.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see  before  one  four  oars' 
length. 

While  the  crew  were  repairing  sum- 
marily and  in  haste  the  ravages  of  the 
gun-deck,  stopping  the  leaks  and  putting 
back  into  position  the  guns  which  had 
escaped  the  disaster,  the  old  passenger 
had  gone  on  deck. 

He  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
mainmast. 

He  had  paid  no  attention  to  a  proceed- 
ing which  had  taken  place  on  the  vessel. 
The  Chevalier  La  Vieuville  had  drawn 
up  the  marines  in  line  on  either  side  of 
the  mainmast,  and  at  the  whistle  of  the 
boatswain  the  sailors  busy  in  the  rigging 
stood  upright  on  the  yards. 

Count  du  Boisberthelot  ^.dvanced  to- 
ward the  passenger.  Behind  the  captain 
marched  a  man,  haggard,  breathless,  his 
dress  in  disorder,  yet  wearing  a  satisfied 
look  under  it  all.  It  was  the  gunner  who 
had  just  now  so  opportunely  shown  him- 
self a  tamer  of  monsters,  and  who  had 
got  the  better  of  the  cannon. 

The  Count  made  a  military  salute  to 
the  unknown  in  peasant  garb,  and  said 
to  liim,  "  General,  here  is  the  man." 

Tlie  gunner  held  himself  erect,  his  eyes 
downcast,  standing  in  a  soldierly  attitude. 

Count  du  Boisberthelot  continued, 
"  General,  taking  into  consideration  what 
this  man  has  done,  do  you  not  think  there 
is  something  for  his  commanders  to  do  ?" 

"  I  think  there  is,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  give  the  orders." 
returned  Boisberthelot. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  give  them.  Yo«  are 
the  captain." 

"  But  you  are  the  general,"  answered 
Boisberthelot. 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  gunner. 
"  Approach,"    said    he. 

The  gunner  moved  forward  a.  step. 
The  old  man  turned  towards  Count  du 
Boisberthelot,  detached  the  cross  of  Saint 
Louis  from  the  captain's  uniform,  aad 
fastened  it  on  the  jacket  of  the  gunner. 

"  Hurrah !"  cried  the  sailors. 

The  marines  presented  arms.  The  old 
passenger,   pointing   with   his   finger   to- 
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wards  the  bewildered  gunner,  added, 
"  Now  let  that  man  be  shot." 

Stupor  succeeded  the  applause. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  like  that 
of  the  tomb,  the  old  man  raised  his  voice. 
He  said — 

"  A  negligence  has  endangered  this 
ship.  At  this  moment  she  is  perhaps 
lost.  To  be  at  sea  is  to  face  the  enemy. 
A  vessel  at  open  sea  is  an  army  which 
gives  battle.  The  tempest  conceals,  but 
does  not  absent  itself.  The  whole  sea 
is  an  ambuscade.  Death  is  the  penalty 
of  any  fault  committed  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  No  fault  is  reparable.  Courage 
ought  to  be  rewarded  and  negligence 
punished." 

These  words  fell  one  after  the  other 
slowly,  solemnly,  with  a  sort  of  inexor- 
able measure,  like  the  blows  of  an  axe 
upon  an  oak. 

And  the  old  man,  turning  to  the  sol- 
diers, added,  "  Do  your  duty." 

The  man  upon  whose  breast  shone  the 
cross  of  Saint  Louis  bowed  his  head. 

At  a  sign  from  Count  du  Boisberthelot, 
-two  sailors  descended  between  decks, 
then    returned,    bringing    the   hammock 


winding-sheet.  The  ship's  chaplain,  who 
since  the  time  of  sailing  had  been  at 
prayer  in  the  officer's  quarters,  accom- 
panied the  two  sailors;  a  sergeant  de- 
tached from  the  line  twelve  marines, 
whom  he  arranged  in  two  ranks,  six  by 
six ;  the  gunner,  without  uttering  a  word, 
placed  himself  between  the  two  files. 
The  chaplain,  crucifix  in  hand,  advanced 
and  stood  near  him. 

"  March !"  said  the  sergeant. 

The  platoon  moved  with  slow  steps 
towards  the  bow.  The  two  sailors  who 
carried  the  shroud  followed. 

A  gloomy  silence  fell  upon  the  cor- 
vette. A  hurricane  moaned  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

A  few  instants  later  there  was  a  flash; 
a  report  followed,  echoing  among  the 
shadows ;  then  all  was  silent ;  then  came 
the  thud  of  a  body  falling  into  the  sea. 

The  old  passenger  still  leaned  back 
against  the  mainmast  w!th  folded  arms, 
thinking  silently. 

Boisberthelot  pointed  towards  him 
with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  La  Vieuville — 

"  The  Vendee  has  found  a  head  1" 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


The  number  of  blind  people  interested 
in  Esperanto  has  always  been  relatively 
large.  They  have  frequently  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  movement,  and  have 
welcomed  the  new  sphere  of  interest 
which  it  opens  up  to  them.  Esperanto 
books  in  Braille  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
most  Braille  libraries,  workers  among 
the  blind  having  devoted  much  time  and 
labour  to  the  task  of  transcribing.  For 
many  years  an  Esperanto  journal  in 
Braille,  La  Esperanto  Ligilo,  has  been  is- 
sued in  Sv/eden,  with  readers  in  thirty 
different  countries,  but  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  the  difficulties  of 
distribution  were  too  great,  and  it  was 
suspended.  The  journal  has  now  re-ap- 
peared, and  will  now  serve  to  bind  to- 
gether the  blind  Esperantists  of  many 
lands.  The  publisher  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable attainments ;  though  suffering 
from  blindness,  partial  deafness  and  a 
deformity  of  the  hands,  he  edits  and  pub- 
lishes several  Swedish  Braille  journals 
and  himself  attends  to  the  printing. 

It  is  well  known  among  Esperantists 
that  a  knowledge  of  Esperanto  stimulates 
the  study  of  other  languages.    It  is  such 


an  excellent  preparation  that  the  pupil 
who  has  learned  Esperanto  is  tempted  to 
go  further  and  learn  some  national  lan- 
guage. And  very  often,  among  foreign 
Esperantists,  that  language  is  English. 
When  it  is  not  English  it  is  frequently 
French.  So  that  M.  Malet  was  right  in 
saying  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
Francaise,  the  great  society  for  the 
spread  of  the  French  language,  when 
some  timorous  spirits  had  feared  that 
Esperanto  would  hinder  the  spread  of 
French:  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  Esperanto; 
it  is  working  for  French."  In  the  same 
way,  Esperanto  is  working  for  English 
also,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent. 

Readers  of  stead^s  interested  in  Es- 
peranto should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of  these 
addresses :  Box  731  Elizabeth  Street 
P.O.,  Melbourne;  "Edna,"  Clissold 
Parade,  Campsie,  Sydney;  "  Bonvenu," 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche,  Brisbane ;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Waterman,  Torrens  Road,  Kil- 
kenny. Adelaide;  Mr.  T.  Burt,  Stott's 
College,  Perth;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert,  7  Glen 
Street,  Hobart;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Edman- 
son,  156  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington. 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— XCII. 

Since  August,  1914,  2462  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q.— Was   Herr   Ebert,  the   Provisional   Presi- 
dent of   Germany,  originally  a  tailor? 

A. — His  father  was  a  tailor,  but  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  saddler  in  Heidelbev^^ 
Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Social 
Demoi'iatic  pai>er.  Ti^te  Burger -7.citu)ig, 
and  in  1900  he  became  secretary  of  a  La- 
hour  organisation.  In  1903  he  was  elected 
ta  a  seat  in  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Denaocratic  Party,  and 
four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
was  elected  to  the  Reichstag.  He  is  47 
\ears  old. 

Q. — How  large  was  the  Belgian  Army? 

A. — Owing  to  the  speed  of  the  Ger- 
man invasion.  Belgium  was  only  able  to 
mobilise  117,000  meai  instead  of  the  ex- 
]>ected  250.000.  Volunteers  increased  the 
<;riginal  force  by  jo.ooo  during  August. 
I  Q I  _1 .  but  after  the  battle  of  the  Yser  the 
arm\  only  ntimbfred  60.000  men.  Re- 
fugees were  recruited,  and  in  autumn, 
191 7.  the  army  had  a  total  combat  strength 
(;f  180.000  men.  Amongst  the.se  ware 
large  lumibers  who  had  managed  to  gt-i 
out  of  the  German  occupied  territory .  The 
leakage  was  so  gi"eat  that  the  Germans 
dealt  exceedinglv  severeh  with  an\one 
they  caught  assisting  these  men. 
shot  numbers  of  them,  amongst 
Nurse  Cavell,  who  stated  at  the 
that  she  had  assisted  ov'er  :roo  men. 


Thr\ 

others. 


niqmry 
chiefly 

Ivnglish  soldiers,  to  escape.  When  the 
.Armistice  was  signed,  the  total  number  of 
;iien  in  the  Belgian  armv  was  267.000. 
'i'h'e  dead  were  returned  as  20.000;  the 
missing   and    prisoners  as    10.000. 

Q.— Which    of   all    the    combatants    had    tha 
fewest  casualties? 

A.—  There  were  only  300  Japanese  sol- 
diers killed  (iuring  the  whole  war.  al- 
though 800.000  men  were  mobilised.  Of 
the  Montenegrin  army,  e.stimateil  at 
^0.000,  th<'  dead  are  said  to  have  totalled 
3000;  4000  Portuguese  were  killed.  l>ui 
the  whole  of  the  100,000  mobilised  by 
that  republic  did  not  go  to  France.  The 
Cirecian  dead  reached  15,000  ;  those  of  the 
United  States  68.000.  The  heaviest  casu- 
alties of  all  were  suffered  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  are  .said  to  have  had  1.700.000 
men    kilb-d '<.utrifrht.      Probably    the   dead 


nu.mlier  far  more  than  this.  2,500.000 
were  taken  prisoner,  and  some  5,000.000 
were  reported   to  have  been  wounded. 

Q.  Have  the  Belgians  any  real  ground  for 
their  demand  for  the  Dutch  Province 
of  Limburg? 

A. — The  Belgian  claim  is  based  on  the 
■  fact  that  the  province  formed  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  when  these  were  under  the 
control  of  Spain  and  Atistria.  When  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium  was  created,  in 
1839,  the  Belgians  put  in  a  very  strong 
plea  for  Limburg,  but  the  Dutch  claims 
prevailed.  limburg  is  .some  850  square 
miles  in  area,  with  a  jxjpulation  of  about 
300.000.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  Flem- 
ings and  Roman  Catholics,  and  speak 
Flemish  and  German,  not  Dutch.  The 
Belgians  assert  that  if  a  i^ferendum  were 
taken  in  Limburg  there  would  be  a  large 
majority  in  favotu'  of  union  with  Belgium. 
It  is  very  imlikely  that  the  Limburgers 
will  be  given  a  chance  of  determining  their 
own  future. 

Q.— Are  all  the  German  merchant  ships 
which  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
Allies  going  to  remain  theirs  in  per- 
petuity? 

A. — It  may  be  that  instead  of  paying 
for  the  ships,  owned  by  civilians,  whioh 
were  sunk  by  U-boats  during  the  war,  the 
Germans  will  replace  tliese  by  ships  of 
their  own.  It  is,  howe\^er,  clear  enough 
that  the  intention  of  the  Allies  was  not  to 
confi.scate  these  ships,  for  at  the  time  the 
Armistice  was  renewed,  on  January  15. 
1 91 9,  it  was  spe<:"ificall\  .set  forth  that 
equital>le  remuneration  for  the  use  of  these 
shij)s  was  to  ha'  paid  Germany.  The 
mrjuey  they  earned  was  to  be  applied  in 
payment  for  foodstuffs  furnished  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Q.  — Have  the  Germans  returned  the  securi- 
ties they  took  from  Belgium? 

A. — In  December  la.st  they  handed  back 
the  gold  (^18,000,000)  they  had  taken 
from  the  Belgian  banks,  and  also  all  the 
share  certificates  and  stcH-ks  taken  from 
Northern  France,  worth  aU)Ut;£^'25o, 000,000. 
Amongst  other  things  returned  were  several 
safes,  each  weigh:ng  from  five  to  seven  tons. 
whi(^h  the  Germans  \\m\  never  opened. 
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Q.— I  have  seen  it  mentioned  that  the  Ger- 
mans destroyed  1731  bridges  in  Nor- 
thern France.  This  se?ms  an  immense 
nUitiber.     is  it  corfe:t? 

A. — Only  370  of  these  were  more  than 
ten  yards  in  length.  The  majority  were 
small,  and  can  be  replace-d  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  The  total  area  devas- 
tated in  France  covers  approximately  6000 
square  miles,  an<l  the  poi:)ulation  is  a<bout 
two  millions.  Most  of  the  destruction  in 
the  Marne  and  Meuse  regions  occurred 
during  the  battles  of  the  Mame.  The 
belt  where  the  fighting  took  place  is  about 
150  miles  long,  and  varies  from  five  to  ten 
miles  in  width.  Shell -fire  destn'iyed  prac- 
tically everything  in  this  belt. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  Germans  intend  to 
build  airships  to  cross  the  Atlantic? 

A. — It  is  stated  that  the  Zeppelin  Com- 
pany are  engaged  in  building  a  fleet  of 
trans-Atlantic  airships,  with  whidh  they 
expect  to  establish  a  passenger  and  mail 
service  as  soon  as  Peace  is  signed.  These 
airships  are  to  have  a  gross  lift  of  115 
tons,  and  a  total  horse-power  of  2400. 
They  will  carry  30  tons  of  fuel,  provisions, 
etc.,  45  tons  of  cargo  and  mails,  and  100 
passengers  with  their  luggage.  That  is, 
the  useful  load  will  exceed  80  tons.  Many 
people  are  now  inclining  to  the  view  that 
tlhese  lighter-than-air  monsters  will  prove 
of  greater  commercial  value  than  the 
beavier-than-air  aeroplanes,  owing  to  the 
discovery  which  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce helium  on  a  commercial  scale.  He- 
lium is  a  non-combustible  gas,  which  would 
entirely  replace  hydrogen  in  all  airships 
and  balloons.  The  danger  of  explosion  is 
altogether  banished,  as  the  gas  cannot 
catch  fire.  The  recent  discovery  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  enough  helium  to  fill  a 
sphere  24  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  for 
^300.  Before  the  discovery  was  made  it 
took  ^300  worth  of  helium  to  fill  a  ball 
one  foot  in  diameter.  The  production  of 
this  gas  on  a  commerciai  scale  is  expected 
to  revolutionise  aerial  transit  in  tihe  near 
future. 

Q. — What  is  the  cheapest  aeroplane  now  on 
the  market? 

A.— What  is  called  the  "  Ford  of  the 
Air  "  is  being  marketed  in  the  United 
States,  the  cost  being  X4oo-  This  little 
aeroplane  was  originally  made  for  military 
purposes,  as  a  light  fighter  was  wanted, 
capable  of  rapidly  climbing  to  25,000 
feet,  and  having  a  comparatively  high 
speed.  It  can  do  about  27  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  benzine. 


Q. — Is  it  yet  known  which  aviator  brought 
down  most  enemy  aeroplanes  durmg 
the  war? 

A. — The  official  record  is  held  by  Ca])- 
tain  Rene  Fonck.  who  was  officially  cred 
ited  with  having  brought  down  75  German 
aeroplanes.  It  is  said,  though,  that  he 
actually  brought  down  over  100  in  all. 
He  has  almost  every  decoration  in  the  gift 
of  the  French  Government. 

Q.— Did  the  United  States  make  loans  to 
ail  the  peoples  who  were  fighting 
against  Germany? 

A. — Not  to  all,  but  she  lent  consider 
able  sums  to  the  Czecho-Sl()\''aks.  to  Cuba, 
to  Greece,  to  Serbia,  to  Liberia  and  to 
Rouraania,  though  the  largest  advances 
were  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy. 
Russia  and  Belgium. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  Italian  Government 
is  nationalising  the  coal   industry? 

A. — -According  to  the  latest  information, 
Italy  intends  to  make  a  Government  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  in  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
i:)etroleum,  benzine,  most  mineral  oils,  coal. 
alcohol  for  industrial  uses,  explosives. 
ele<Ttric  lamps,  mercurv  and  quinine.  This 
announcement  was  followed  by  the 
strongest  protests  from  Italian  commercial 
circles,  and  action  has  been  deferred.  ItaK 
produces  no  coal,  but  before  the  war  con 
sumed  almost  1,000,000  tons  a  month. 
Owing  to  the  difiiculties  of  transport,  littU- 
more  than  300,000  tons  a  month  was  reach 
ing  Italy  during  the  last  period  of  tht- 
war.  Presumably  it  is  with  an  idea  ot 
stabilising  trade  that  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  monopolise  it  in  the  products  men- 
tioned above. 

Q. — is  it  likely  that  many  of  the  substi- 
tutes dscovered  by  the  Germans  during 
the  war  will  have  much  commercial 
value  now? 

A.  —Many  of  die  substitutes  the  Ger- 
majis  devised  under  the  strain  of  blockade 
will  never  be  used  in  times  of  peace.  Their 
production  of  artificial  rubber  was  not  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  raw 
materials  required  for  its  manufacture  were 
unobtainable.  The  textile  substitutes  dis- 
covered are  more  likely  to  continue  in  use. 
Nettle  fibre  was  found  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able substitute  for  cotton.  It  was  not. 
however,  until  careful  research  resulted  in 
the  finding  of  a  method  of  separating  the 
fibre  that  nettles  came  to  be  largely  used 
during  the  wai".  .\  company  was  formeiJ 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  weed,  and  large 
areas  were  planted  with  it.  The  nettle 
requires    little   care,     or     fertilising.      The 
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])lanr  is  a  perennial,  and  the  same  field 
<:an  Ix?  cultivated  with  nettles  for  five 
years  running.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
though,  whether  nettle  fibre  will  supplant 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 

Q. — Is  General   Pllsudski  a   Pole? 

A. — He  comes  of  Lithuanian- Polish 
stock,  and  was  therefore  a  Russian  sub- 
ject. He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kharkov,  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Socialist  movement,  with 
the  result  that  he  wair  bani.sbed  to  Siberia 
for  five  years.  On  his  return  to  Poland 
he  became  dne  of  the  leaders  of  the  Polish 
Socialist  Party,  and  after  many  extra 
ordinary  escajxis  was  caught  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1900.  Feigning  madness,  he  was 
<X)nfined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  year 
later  escaped  to  London.  After  a  short 
stay  there  he  went  back  to  Poland,  and 
instigated  an  agitation  against  Russia  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanes*:'  war.  He  led  the 
party  which  was  of  the  opinion  that  .Rus- 
sia was  th«  greate.st  enemy  of  Poland. 
(Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out  he 
joined  forces  with  the  Austrians  and 
fought  in  many  battles  against  the  Rus- 
sians. Later  he  refused  to  agree  to  Ger- 
man demands,  and  resigned  his  command, 
As  soon  as  Polish  independence  was  de- 
clared he  strongly  opposed  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Germany.  Immediately  after  the  signing 
<^f  the  Armistice  he  was  liberated,  and  re- 
turned to  Poland,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  Polish  Government.  He  handed  over 
The  direction  of  aifairs  to  the  Coalition 
(xovernment  which  was  later  formed  by  M. 
Paderewski.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  people 
and  of  the  army,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  single  force  in  Poland  to-day.  He 
is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  BoLsheviks, 
and  during  his  rMrtatorship  arrested  many 
of  the  ringleaders  of  thi?  movement  in 
1*^1  and. 

Q.— is  it  a  fact  that  Italy  made  a  separate 
Peace  before  the  Armistice  was  signed? 

A. — No.  Italy  concluded  a  .separate  Ar- 
mistice with  Austria  before  the  Armistice 
with  German\'  was  signed  on  November 
I  ith,   1918. 

Q.  — How  was  it  possible  for  the  Grand  Fleet 
to  cease  to  exist? 

A. — The  "Grand  Fleet,"  was  the 
name  given  to  the  battle  fleet  in  British 
waters.  It  consisted  of  all  the  most  power- 
fid  ship^  in  the  British  Naw,  and  included 
French  and  American  vessels  as  well.  It 
has  now  ceased  to  exi.st  as  a  separate  en- 


tity, and  presumably  the  ships  will 
shortly  be  distributed  much  as  they  were 
before  the  war — the  Channel  Fleet,  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
and  so  on. 

Q. — Have  arrangements  been  made  in  Eng- 
land to  utilise  the  cotton  waste  which 
used  to  go  to  Germany  before  the  war? 

A. — 'Apparently  no  machmery  has  yet 
been  set  up  in  Great  Britain  to  treat  this 
waste.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  imported 
from  Great  Britain  35,994,000  pounds  of 
cotton,  waste.  This  they  turned  into  low 
class  goods,  such  as  sponge,  cloths,  twine, 
hosiery,  blankets,  and  cheap  cloth.  To 
do  this  thev  carried  on  extensive  research 
work  and  devised  special  machinery.  Dur- 
ing the  war  this  cotton  waste  was  used  in 
England  for  munition  purposes,  but  un- 
less the  ne<:essary  machinery  is  set  up  the 
waste  will  all  have  to  go  to  Germany  again 
tor   treatment. 

Q.  Gould  you  tell  me  what  wages  are  paid 
in  the  Japanese  cotton  mills? 

A. — In  1916  there  were  240  cotton  mills 
in  Japan,  and  the  average  number  of 
spindles  worked  daily  was  3.045,676.  The 
number  of  employes  was  129,650.  Of 
these  103.018  were  women  and  girls.  The 
number  of  daily  \yorking  hours  was 
twenty.  Presumably  there  were  double 
shifts.  The  average  dailv  wage  of  the 
men  was  50  .sen.  which  is  equal  to  about 
IS.,  and  that  of  the  women  32  .sen,  or 
about  8d. 

Q.— Are  the  conscientious  objectors  still  im- 
prisoned in  Great  Britain,  or  have  they 
now  been  released? 

A. — There  are  apparently  still  some 
1500  imprisoned,  but  those  whose  sen- 
tences have  been  served  are  being  released, 
provided  they  have  been  in  prison  for  two 
years.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  have 
been  let  out  because  of  their  shattered 
health. 

Q, — Is  Mexico  now  settled? 

A. — According  to  the  presidennal  ad- 
ilress  of  Carranza  last  year,  nearly  all 
Southern  Mexico  is  in  a  state  of  secession 
or  armed  resistance  to  the  Federal 
forces,  but  even  vet  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  going  on  in  Mexico.  The 
Government  at  Washington,  tleprecated 
the  publishing  of  anything  concerning  that 
ill-fated  country  which  might  embarrass 
the  Administration  during  the  war.  and  the 
result  has  been  that  all  .sorts  of  things  have 
been  occurring  soutii  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
of   which   we  are  still   quite  ignorant.      It 
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ajipeiirs  quite  rertaiii  that  the  position  of 
the  i>easant.s  themselves...  jn  whose  inteir- 
ests  the  original  ievolution"a'!,rainst  the  rule 
of  Diaz  was  started,  art-  in  'worse  c.ise  now 
than  thev  ha\"e  ever  been  before. 

Q. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
■  The  end  of  the  war  "?  Does  it  mean 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  or  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Peace   Treaty? 

A.-  -A  sclt-ct  (.'oniniitu,'e  was  ai)jH:)iiu«-ii 
in  Britain  to.,  ascertaiii  .What  pro\ision 
should  be  made  by  the'''Br.itjsh  'Parliamenr 
for  defini^i'Lj '  the'  meanin'g.'  of  the'  'phrase. 
the  '■  end' of  tlVe  war'.""  'The' committee  re- 
commended that  legisiatio;\.  should  be  in- 
troduced to"  dec  hi  re  that  'the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  tKq''Peacr,  Treaty  ..should  Vx- 
the  date  referred 'to  in' the '.various  phrases 
em])loved  m  enlt'rcfencv  Wislatio'ii.    ".    ■'.' 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  how 
much  steamers  were  reatising  towards 
the  close  of  last  year? 

-V.  —  Details  of  stt-anKTs  .M)ld  during  tht- 
third  quartiT,  oif  1918  \\vr<-  issued  b\ 
Llovds.  of  Lor.don.  Thex  sho\ve<:l  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  \alu'e  cf  .steam  ton- 
nage'. For  exarnple.  ,th.-^  Hrliikhiirn..  a  i-es- 
sel  of  6660  tons,  was  soh'l  in  Tulv.  .1014., 
tor  ^,34.000.  and  ayain  ui  191 8  for 
^'t  10.000.  l^hit'^  TK-Ui^lit  was  sohl  in 
A])!i].  1015.  \^>x  £^2p.^po.  and  in  1918  for 
^85.000.  '\'\\v[.Shokica  Man/'  .was  sohl  in. 
1917  tor  ^55.000.  and  then  for  ^160,000. 
and  in  1918  for  ;^i8o.cco.  .Auriiorities 
are  reported  ro  liave  been  making  carefu-l 
estimates  of  tlit-  j)roductive  capacitv  of  'the 
yards  throughout.,  the  entire,  wqrh I,  and 
ha\e  reached  the  cpiiV-lu'siOli'  tftkit  'if  the\ 
work  full  lime  it  will  require  at."],east  two 
years  tc>  repT'itVv'tht-''dt^';trr)vt-d  >hippine-  of 
the  world': 

Q.  — I  noticed  in  the  daily  press  some  time 
ago  that  the  China  National  Defence 
League  in  Europe  issued  a  manifesto 
to  the  Allied  Governments.  What  did 
it  say? 

A. — The  manifesto  ■  declared.  /nter 
alif:  "  In  I'rt'.^ideni  Wilson  ->  nroposal  of 
setting  II])  a  .J.t-aguie  of  ."Sations.  we  find 
the  jneetiiig  i«)int  .Kif  the  Western  and 
Eastern  ci\  ili.sation..  ,a.s.  lo^icifisnT  has  been 
for  thousands. '(^f ■years  thr'('haracteris.tic  of 
the  latter.  It- 'is  one  of  our  determined 
wills  that  the  privileges  and,  territorial 
pos.sessi( )n  whi*  h  ; Geu7Tiany  has  '  fofcibb 
ac(|uirfd  in  the  '  Pr<!\  ince  of  ShamtUlig 
sbouh  1  be  unConditj<i;tudh': ;  restored'  •  tO'  Us. 
Kiao-Chou.  formerl't  torn  away  from  us  bv 
Germany,  .is.  ;.uo\V.  i  in  the  <)ecupaticm  .  0f 
Japan.      The  datt)erilip;r<Mnised  'iu:  her^  ulti- 


.^^tujH^,to  .Genna^)}"  its  eventual  res.toration 
.\,o  Chjna,  but  >o  far  has.  jiot  acted  upon 
her  words.  May  we  not  trust,  or  even  in- 
.' sis't, '  tjiat  the.  Allies  should  be  fair  to 
"China.'. .who  ha.-^  definitelv  ranked  herself 
•>n  the"  Allied  side?  During  the  la.st  sixt\ 
\ears  or  .so,  thf  Great  Powers  have  jointK 
<'r  individually  impnsefi  upon  China  a 
nimiber  of  Treaties  which  vitallv  affect  her 
inde{)endence  an.d  thwart  her  free  develop- 
ment ;  such  are  the  old  Treaties  or  conven- 
tioiis  respecting  consular  jurisdiction,  tariff 
arrangement,'  t<-rritoriar.  conce.ssions.  aiid 
foreign  garrisons,  as  well  as  the  recent 
Treaties  forced  upon  us  bv  Japan,  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  nntablv  that  Of'-Mav, 
1915.  For  the  remoxal  of  all  restrictions 
and  interfeirenies  resulting  from  these 
Treaties    we   aj^peal.""      w;    . 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  influenza  epidemic 
cost  insurance  companies  in  South 
Africa  more  than  losses  caused  by  the 
war? 

II  '        ■  ■■    _    •  .         .  ,<: 

.  ..j<V-— V'es  !  ^  Jt  was  authorilatiwlv  .■stated 
ill  De<:ember  las-t  that  the  Si)anish  influenza 
epidemic  in.  .South  Africa  resulted  in  a 
financial  loss  to  insurance  companies  of 
j£,  1 .500,000;.  A  leading  manager  stated 
that  it  wa.s  a  rather  startling  fact  that  in 
the  course '.o.f  ,3,  f^,\v  ueeks  the  epidemic 
cost  iiisiiirance  compaiiies  c(;nsi'ierablv  more 
than  the:  \yhole'  of  the  war.  The  hea\iest 
clairtis  were  paiil  out  in  the  Cijie  and  the 
the  Free  State^  . 

Q.'— Did  T.  J.  Ryan,  Premier  of  QueensJand, 
oi"  Treasurer  Theodore,  come  to  any 
agreement  at  the  recent  Premiers'  Con- 
ference to  the  effect  that  if  the   Federal 

^  police  were  withdrawn  from  Queens- 
■11^  land  an  undertaking  would  be  given 
that  the  State  police  would  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Federal  authorities 
in  regard  to  arrests  and  prosecutiorvs 
undier  the  War   Precautions   Act? 

A. — ^As  far  a>  it  i.^  possible  i<>  ascertain, 
the  <|uestio'U  of  "Federal  Police  "  di<J' not 
come  up  for  dis<nission  at  the  recent  con- 
ference. iCertainlv  no  reports  were  issued 
to  the  press  jn  reference  io  tlie  matter- 
Owing  to  the  influenza  restrictions  the  dis- 
cussion of  many  imj^ortant  (]uestions.  was 
j)bstponed.      Per!iq)s  rhis  \^;is  one ''>f  tliem . 

Q.-  Can  you  inform  me  what  it  costs  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change? 

.j^.j  i  A'.-— rThe  lox  ,\.;aries;  <")piasioually. ...  In 
t;h.^.,•:e^lr;ly  ,par,lr|<Kt;  ..l-'pbiiua;ry  .o,i  this  year  five 

'.seats- on' the'  New  .-Ym-k'  .Stcnrk  Exchange 
|were  ■.sold.,  purchasers  paving  .fr<;sm  68.000 
.dpLs:,  )j(,>m7.q. 0.00. 'lol.s... each;  for  theni.  ,   ■.,■  • 
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The  Aged  and  Infirm 

ne  •ometinic*  moie  susceptible  to  COUGHS  and  COLDS  on  the 
CHEIST  than  the  young:  and  vigorous.  When  an  aged  person  gets 
*  Cold,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  only  is  the  BELST 
REMEDY  taken  immediately,  but  that  the  Remedy  is  one  that 
ooes  NOT  cause  any  Heart  Depression,  nor  in  any  w-ay  weaken 
«n  already  frail  constitution.  In  such  a  case,  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis 
Cure  is  just  THE  proper  Medicine  to  use,  as  it  is  the  QUlCKELST, 
S  A  FEIST    and     BELST — a    Remedy    that     is     just     as     effective    with 

YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Heame's 

Bronchitis  Cure 


TKe  Finest  Remedy  in  the  World 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 


Thank   you    for    naentioDine    Stead's    B*view    when    writing    t«    adrertisere. 
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CHatrmaitt 
LADY  SLOCCETT 


-^^      Zbe  (BraiiD  priorp  of 

'^llp^    Cbc  ®cOcc  of  tbe  tjospiial of  sr.  Jobii 


of  Jeruealeni,  In  Ciialanb. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,     20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambalance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  •» 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
It  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
Prance  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  think  f  ^ 


s 


APROVENBEMM 


FOR 


NERV0U5NE55,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
AN/EMIA 


Supplied  by  Royal  Comiiiands 
fo  me  Royal  Familg 

H  in.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H  fi.  The  ^^l^^g  of  Greece 
H.M.  TKeKing  of- 5 pair* 
H  M .   The  Queen  oj-  Roumanla 


PMOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heal ^b  and 
gives  S^re^g^h  and  Energy. 


Mcnr,     AUitoa   &    P«ru>ni    Ltd.   »f   Loruloa.   would  appreciate  yoor  eoort«7  ■'.  *>««•«  larrad  wM  • 

sabslilule  not  bcxring  «heiT  name,  you  would  po»t  ibe  package  to  408  Collim  Siree*.  Melbourne,  whan 

tbe  geautue  artifla  wUI  be  >enl   io  iti  place  and   the  cost  of  pottage   refunded  to  fou, 

■.■v-Mx■■'J^'u-^^v■'.-!^J■^^^v.■^^^^■■■.■^^^^■.■■■^^^■.■■■^^^■J^ 


'o.-'!-!.:.v>.:^.|.v..Ji>.Si.:. 


Ihank  yoa   tor  nMotiociiac  Str«a4'a  B«view    wb«iD   writing   to    advertiMrs 


Stind.-    Hrriiir.  ,1/5/I>. 
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A  REVOLUTIONARY  INVENTION 

Everyone  who  drives  a  large  touring 
car  knows  that  it  travels  much  more 
comfortably  when  fully  loaded,  but  not 
everyone  knows  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  springs  on  such  a  car  must 
be  designed  to  carry,  with  a  reasonable 
margin  of  safety,  the  total  number  of 
persons  it  can  accommodate.  A  car. 
which  rides  comfortably  with  seven  pas- 
sengers and  baggage,  bounces  violently 
over  the  same  road  when  only  the  driver 
is  on  board.  A  two-seater  is  more  com- 
fortable than  a  full  touring  model,  be- 
cause the  springs  of  the  former  do  not 
need  to  be  designed  to  carry  so  heavy  a 
load,  and  the  variation  in  the  load  is 
never  so  great. 

M.  Maurice  Houdaille.  of  Paris,  is 
well  known  to  motorists  because  of 
his  shock-absorbing  devices.  He  took 
out  patents  before  the  war  for  a  device 
by  means  of  which  the  flexibility  of  t\w. 
springs  could  be  varied  almost  instan- 
taneously, according  to  the  load  carried, 
but  urgent  war  work  prevented  him  from 
going  ahead  in  the  matter  until  recently. 
Now,  however,  he  has  completed  and  put 
on  the  market  a  device  which  w^ill  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  motoring 
world.  The  principle  is  decidedly  simple. 
The  master  leaf  of  the  ordinary  car 
spring  is  formed  with  an  eye  at  each  ex- 
tremity. This  eye  may  be  either  bushed 
or  not,  and  receives  a  bolt  by  means  of 
which  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  frame, 
sometimes  rigidly,  sometimes  by  means 
of  a  shackle.  In  the  Houdaille  system 
the  eye  bolt  is  replaced  by  an  elongated 
groove  formed  by  doubling  back  the  leaf 
on  itself  and  leaving  l)etween  the  two 


surfaces,  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  bolt.  The  position  of  the  two 
spring  bolts  in  the  grooves  may  be  varied 
at  will  by  a  series  of  connecting  rods 
brought  up  to  a  lever  near  the  driver's 
hand.  When  the  driver  only  is  in  the 
car'  the  spring  bolts  are  left  at  the  ex- 
treme ends,  thus  giving  a  long,  flexible 
spring.  On  a  second  person  getting  in, 
the  driver  pulls  the  lever  towards  him 
one  notch  on  the  quadrant,  thus  bringing 
the  two  bolts  closer  together,  and  giving 
a  little  extra  stiffness  to  the  springs.  The 
same  is  done  when  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  persons  enter  the  car. 
On  the  ordinary  car  the  springs  flatten 
as  weight  is  added,  so  that  on  the  re- 
bound, axle  and  frame  are  liable  to  come 
into  contact.  W'ith  the  Houdaille  sus- 
pension the  distance  between  the  spring 
centre  and  any  given  point  on  the  frame 
is  invariable,  thus  allowing  the  springs 
to  operate  under  the  best  conditions  at 
all  times. 

Tests  have    proved    that    this  device 
really   obviates   the   jolting   in    a   lightly 


Details     of     the     Houdiulle     variable    siiapension. 
The  spring  ie  shown  set  for  two   passengers. 
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loaded  touring  car.  and  permits  it  to  be 
driven  as  quickly  and  comfortably  with 
only  one  person  in  it.  over  a  bad  road, 
as  when  fullV  loaded.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  the  lloudaille  system  can 
])e  used  with  "advantage.  Under  present 
road  condition.s.  the  average  speed  is  de- 
termined more  by  the  s])rings  than  by 
the  engine,  and  on  cars  fitted  with  the 
Houdaille  suspension,  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  average  speed  by  fitting  the 
springs  to  the  road  to  be  travelled  over. 
When  the  road  surface  is  i)erfect.  it  is 
advantageous  to  give  a  little  additional 
stiffness  to  the  s])rings.  When  a  rough 
patch  has  to  l)e  negotiated,  the  flexibility 
of  the  springs  should  be  increased.  The 
Houdaille  system  permits  of  this  being 
done  while  the  car  is  in  motion,  in  the 
same  way  as  changing  gears.  If  all  that 
is  claimed  for  this  invention  be  true,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  ere 
long  no  large  car  will  lie  regarded  as  pro- 
perly equipped  which  does  not  have  the 
Houdaille  attachment. 


TO  GET  TYRE  MILEAGE. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  tyre 
injury  lies  in  running  in  tram  tracks,  for 
a  tremendous  strain  is  thrown  on  the  side 
wall,  while  bits  of  steel  are  embedded  in 
the  tread.  Another  reason  for  the  rapid 
wearing  out  of  tyres  is  quick  starting 
and  stopping,  and  the  turning  of  corners 
at  high  speed.  A  further  fruitful  source 
of  iyra  damage  is  driving  on  under-in- 
flated wheels.  There  is  less  danger  in 
over-inflation  l)ut  one  should  not  rely  on 
guess  work  concerning  the  pressure  in 
the  tyres.  A  mechanical  tyre  pump  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  engine  will  pay 
for  itself  in  no  time  by  increased  tyre 
miles,  and  if  one  cannot  afford  the 
power-driven  kind,  the  next  best  is  one 
that  clamps  to  the  rtinning  board  and 
operates  with  but  little  exertion.  Patches 
])ut  on  inside  the  tyres  after  a  blow'-out 
should  never  be  left  in  for  any  length 
of  time.  Such  a  patch  acts  as  a  piece 
of  foreign  matter  between  tyres  and  tube, 
that  is  always  chafing  and  producing  fric- 
tion, and  throws  the  tyre  out  of  balance. 
A  neglected  cut  will  soon  become  a  blow- 
out, and  the  sooner  it  is  filled  with  tyre 
cement  the  better. 


Ab:R()PLANE  &  MOTOR  ENGINES. 

I  liere  is  a  prettiy  general  feeling  that- 
the  experience  atquired  in  the  building 
and  6])eration  of  aero])lane  engines  dur- 
ing the  war  is  likely  materially  to  aft"ect 
the  designing  of  motor  engines.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  people  imagine  that  a 
reducecl  size  of  aeroplane  engine  would 
at  once  be  apjjlicable  to  motor  use.  That, 
hovvcxcr.  is  not  the  case.  The  aeroplane 
engine,  owing  to  its  overhead  valve  gear 
and  its  relatively  loose  fitting,  is  de- 
cidedly noisy.  This  makes  it  very  un- 
desirable for  motor  use.  Silence  is  a 
necessity  in  a  motor  engine,  but  has  not 
l)een  sought  after  in  designing  aeroplane 
engines. 

In  order  to  save  weight,  it  has  a  light 
crank  shaft  of  high  grade  expensive 
steel.  Under  full  ])Ower  this  vibrates 
\iolently,  whereas  in  the  motor  engine, 
by  enqiloying  a  heavier  and  stiff er  shaft, 
\  ibration  is  minimised.  The  aeroplane 
engine  requires  to  develop  its  full  power 
at  one  speed  only,  whereas  the  driver  of 
a  car  expects  his  engine  to  develop  full 
torque  at  any  speed  and  without  vibra- 
tion. Hie  shaft  of  the  aeroplane  engine 
turns  with  about  half  the  s[)eed  shown 
by  that  of  the  motor  engine,  making  the 
two  quite  different  as  a  mechanical  pro- 
))Osition.  The  aeroplane  engine  requires 
a  light  volatile  fuel,  whereas  the  motor 
can  use  lower  grades  without  trotible. 

Aeroi)lane  engines  are  invariably 
handled  by  experts,  and  are  constantly 
being  overhauled,  whereas  the  motor 
engine  is  usually  run  by  a  driver  who  is 
not  a  good  mechanic,  and  it  is  expected 
to  run  smoothly  for  long  periods  without 
attention.  Another  point  is  that,  whilst 
the  aeroplane  engine  usually  operates  in 
a  dust-free  atmosphere,  the  motor  is  ex- 
posed to  vast  quantities  of  dust  and 
dirt.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  there  is  no 
gain  to  be  derived  from  trying  to  use 
aeroplane  engines  where  they  do  not 
belong. 


( )wing  to  the  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  benzine  in  the  United  States  during 
the  war,  the  number  of  motor  cars  regis- 
tered in  191S  was  only  4,941,27G.  Re- 
gistrations in  January  last  had  increased 
to  5,944,422 — that  is  to  say,  had  gone  up 
by  almost  20  per  cent. 
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Which  Makes  the  Man — Dress  or  Address  ? 

,  1 

■  He  may  appear  an  Adonis,  and  impress  one  outwardly,  but  when  he  opens  his 

mouth — what   happens  ? 

If  you  want  to  impress  your  world,  look  to  your  ADDRESS. 

Learn  to  speak  good  English— spell  good  English — 

write  good  English. 

TAYLOR'S    COACHING    COLLEGE 

Will    give    you    a    College    Education    in    your    own    home,    wherever  that  home  might  be. 

'    Are  you  anxious  to  extend  your  Education  in  any  of  these  subjects? 

Arithmetic  Trigonometry  Geography  Hygiene 

Mensuration  English  History  Physiology 

Algebra  French  Science  Psychology 

Geometry  Latin  Chemistry  Drawing 

If  so,  write  to 

THE  PRINCIPAL,  TAYLOR'S  COACHING  COLLEGE, 

Education  House,  227  Little  Collins  Street, 

{Adjoining  Town  Hall)  MELBOURNE.     ^ 


THIS  IS  THE  SOLDIER'S  PEN— 
BECAUSE  IT  STANDS  THE  RACKET 

The  "  Swan,"  like  a  rifle,  is  made  true  and  sure.  The  ink 
magazine  is  ample,  and,  at  command,  the  pen  is  ready  for 
duty  immediately.  There  is  no  misfiring,  and  there  are  no 
parts  liable  to  derangement.  When  fluid  ink  is  unobtainable, 
the  magazine  may  be  charged  with  ink  pellets  to  make  ink 
with  water.  Supply  your  Soldier  with  a  "Swan,"  and  so 
keep  closer  in  touch  with  him. 


Size  ZC 

'Swan'  Safety 

158. 


(Australian  Prices) 
SAFETY  PATTERN  STANDARD  PATTERN 

With  Screw-on  Cap  With  Slip-on  Cap 

From    15/-  From    12/6 

SOLD    BY   STATIONERS  AND   JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated  Cataloi^ue  free  on  request. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and  80 
High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto.  &c.  SYDNEY 
(Wholesale  only)  :  255a  George  Street.  London 
Factory:  319-329  Weston  Street,  S.E.  Associate 
House:  Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review,  when   writing  to  advertiser*. 
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LIKE  A  FAIRY'S  MAGIC  WAND ! 

Corns  Shrivel  Up,  Loosen  and  Lift  Out  ! 

Not  One  Twinge  of  Pain !       Corns  and  Callouses  Loosen  and  Brush  Off ! 

Wonderful  ! 


No  bunkum  I  No  bother  ! 
Corns — soft  ones,  hard  ones- 
corns  between  the  toes,  loosen 
completely  and  lift  oflF.  And 
not  the  slightest  twinge  of  pain 
or  soreness. 

This  wonderful  compound  is 
named  Krozol  -  Ice.  and  is  a 
substance  of  ether  discoxered 
by  a  scholarly  chemist. 

Step  in  at  any  cht-ini^t's  for 
a  tiny  bottle  of  Frozol  -  Ice, 
costing-  but  a  mite,  l)Ut  anii)le 
to  remove  every  pestifer()u>  corn 
or  callous  from  the  feet. 

Apply  ^ome  droi)s  right  on  to 
the  heart  of  an\  tender,  pain- 
throbbing  corn  or  callous.  Im- 
mediately all    .soreness    vanishes, 


Ask    for 


and  soon  the  whole  com,  "lock, 
stock  and  barrel,"  loosens  and 
lifts  right  out  with  your  finger 
tips. 

There's  no  '  acid  -  eating  *' 
effect  in  Frozol- Ice,  but  a  per- 
fectl\-  non-irritating,  non-inflam- 
ing, shrivelling  up  and  loosening 
of  the  corn  or  callous. 

Only  fancy  I  No  i)ain  !  No 
soreness  !  No  sting  while  using 
Frozol-Icc,  nor  afterwards.  Make 
a   test   of  it   and  satisf\-   yourself. 

("iirls  who  ha\-f  corn  freedom 
save  a  ])lace  on  their  dressin.u 
stands  for  F'rozol-Ice.  When 
corns  begin  throbbing,  give  them 
some  tlrops.  Pain  \anishes  right 
oiT.     Corns  die  ! 


at   Chemist's 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to  advertisers. 


St,  <i(/'.-  JUi'iew,  3/5/lH. 
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W  h  e  n  stuffing 
dates,  small  pieces 
of  pineapple  rolled 
in  fine  sugar  can 
be  used  instead  of 
the  nutmeats?  The 
flavour  is  delicious. 
A  dover  egg- 
beater,  is  a  friend 
in  need?  If  a  cus- 
tard curdles,  use 
your  egg  -  theater, 
and  use  it  hard. 
Again,  if  a  sauce 
or  cream  soup  is 
inclined  to  be 
lumpy,  beat  well 
with  the  egg- 
beater. 

This  is  a  useful 
way  to  make  a  lemon  mould?  Mix  ? 
ozs.  of  cornflour  with  a  little  water,  then 
put  into  a  saucepan  a  little  less  than  a 
pint  of  water,  with  4  ozs.  of  sugar,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons.  Boil  this 
for  five  or  eight  minutes.  Strain  into 
the  cornflour  and  boil  for  another  five 
minutes.  Take  oft'  the  fire  and  add  the 
yokes  of  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Put  into 
a  mould,  and  when  quite  set,  turn  out 
and  serve.  Tlie  whites  of  the  eggs  can 
be  well  whipped  up,  and  added  to  a  sweet 
sauce. 

Another  nice  sweet  can  be  made  by 
cooking  '^  ozs.  of  ground  rice  in  a  pint 
of  milk  for  fifteen  minutes?  Be  careful 
to  stir  all  the  time.  Take  off  the  fire 
and  add  U  ozs.  of  castor  sugar,  and  a 
small  cupful  of  raspberry  jam,  which 
has  previously  been  strained  through  a 
sieve.  Put  ^  oz.  of  gelatine  in  hot  water, 
and.  when  quite  dissolved,  strain  into 
the  ground  rice  and  jam,  pour  into  a 
mould,  which  has  been  wetted  with  cold 
water,  and  allow  the  pudding  to  stand 
all  night  before  serving. 

The  best  way  to  remove  the  smell  of 
onions  from  the  breath  is  to  eat  parsley 
moistened  with  vinegar? 

Slightly  soiled  white  felt  can  be 
cleaned  as   follows?     Cover  with  warm 


white  flour.  Allow  it  to  remain  covered 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  shake  well. 
If  badly  soiled,  rub  thoroughly  with 
P'rench  chalk,  or  magnesia,  instead  of 
flour. 

A  white  garment  that  has  been 
scorched,  can  generally  be  whitened 
again,  by  soaking  it  in  lukewami  water, 
and  squeezing  lemon  juice  over  the 
scorch  ?  Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  spread 
in  the  sun  to  bleach. 

Shoes  that  have  become  uncomfort- 
able, and  stiflf  by  being  worn  in  the  rain, 
or  that  have  been  lying  unused  for  some 
time,  may  be  made  soft  by  vaseline,  well 
rubbed  in  with  a  cloth,  and  rubbed  again 
with  a  dry  cloth  ?  Kerosene  also  softens 
hard  shoes,  but  it  should  be  followed  by 
a  coat  or  two  of  castor-oil  to  keep  them 
soft. 

Silk  stockings  should  be  washed  and 
rinsed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  then 
wrung  between  towels? 

\\  et  salt  or  ammonia  will  remove  tar- 
nish from  silverware? 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  keep  lino- 
leum clean,  is  to  wash  it  with  a  mild 
soap  and  tepid  water,  drying  it  carefully? 
Strong  soaps  and  powders  destroy  the 
colour  and  rot  linoleum.  About  every 
fortnight  or  so  rub  the  linoleum  with 
some  good  polish ;  there  are  many  ad- 
vertised on  the  market. 

The  skin  of  the  arms  can  be  kept  soft 
and  white  by  the  following  treatment? 
— Bathe  the  arms  every  night  and  morn- 
ing in  very  hot  rice  water,  in  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  borax  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  starch  have  been  dis- 
solved. At  night  massage  with  a  good 
cream.  \\'heh  going  out  to  a  function, 
mix  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice  and 
glycerine.  Dab  this  gently  over  the  arms, 
wii)e  almost  dry,  then  powder  with 
starch,  after  which  rub  the  arms  all  over 
with  lump  magnesia. 

The  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
use  of  fireless  cookers  is  the  difficulty  of 
])rocuring  them,  and  the  cost  of  those 
obtainable?  These  objections  are  en- 
tirclv  eliminated  in  the  fireless  cooker  re- 
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centlv  described  in  Science  Siftiiujs.  all 
the    materials    used    being    axailable    in 
nearly    every    household.      Instead    of    a 
box,  use  an  ordinary  galvanised  iron  pail 
as  an  outer  container ;  while  the  cooking- 
iitensil  consists  of  an  enamelled  "  billy- 
can,"    or    canij^kettle.    having    a    hinged 
s\v.ing-over  handle.     The  fi\'e-])int  size  is 
recommended  for  use  with  a  twelve-inch 
pail.     These  portions  of  the  outfit  having 
been  ])r()cured.  fold  a  number  of  news- 
papers into  strips  having  a  width  equal 
to   the    depth    of    the    ])ail.      Wind    these 
strips   loosely    round    the   l)ill\-can.    and 
fasten  the  ends  with  pins,  thus  forming 
a  paper  tube  into  which  the  can  will  pass 
easily.      This    tube    should    be    about    a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,   and   it 
need  not  necessarily  be  made  of  paper. 
Lino,  or  floorcloth,    for  instance,   forms 
an  excellent  alternative,  and  in  that  case 
the  ends  could  he  secured  by  tacks  with 
their  ])oints  hammered  over.     Stand  the 
tube  upright   in  the  pail,   when   the   top 
should  come   level   with  the   rim.      Into 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  pour  sifted  ashes 
until  the  lid  of  the  billy-can,  when  the 
■can  is  resting  on  them,  comes  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  pail ;  then  cut  out  a  num- 
"ber  of  paper  discs  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  and  lay  them  on  the  ashes.     Here, 
again,  lino,  or  floorcloth  would  do  equally 
well.     The  space  between  the  outside  of 
the  tube  and  the  inside  of  the  pail  is  now- 
filled  .with   sifted  ashes,   paper,  lino,   or 
floorcloth  rings  being  laid  over  the  ashes 
to  give  a  tidy  appearance.     A  cover  is 
prepared  by  making  up  in  new'spapers  a 
circular  ])arcel    of    sifted    ashes  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  pail,  and 
three  or  four  inches  thick.     Cork,  saw- 
dust, or  slag- wool,  if  now  obtainable  at  a 
low  cost,  would  make  excellent  alterna- 
tives to  the  ashes.    This  form  of  fireless 
cooker  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  hay- 
T)Ox,  while  being  more  easily  constructed 
and  handier. 

;  Although  there  are  many  thousands  of 
piano-])layers  in  Australia,  compara- 
tively  few  persons  can  use  them  really 


well?     When  ill-played,  they  are  a  posi- 
ti\  e  nuisance  to  everyone.    The  most  im- 
portant part  of  mechanical  piano-])laying 
is   the   pumping,   and   the   first   necessity 
is  to  keep  the  bellows  always  full  of  air. 
Hefore  the  holes  in  the  unrolling  strip  of 
pa])er  begin  to  appear,  move  your   feet 
alternately  until  the  pedals  resist.     With 
the  bellows  full  you  may  obtain  complete 
control,  and  play  loudly  or  softly  at  will, 
and  can  give  wdiatever  degree  of  accent 
you  like.     Skilful  use  of  the  feet  is  es- 
sential   for  the   jiroduction   of  good   ex- 
pression, and  it  is  always  ]>ossible  to  de- 
tect the  expert  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  uses  them.     Not  until  the  proper  way 
of   using    the    feet    has    been  mastered 
should  the  hand  devices  below  the  kev- 
board   be    utilised.      The    most    horrible 
thing  to  listen  to  is  what,  alas !  one  gene- 
rally hears,  the  grinding  through  of  the 
roll  as  if  the  piano  were  a  barrel  organ. 
To  avoid  this,  certain  beats  in  each  mea- 
sure  of   the   music   should   be   accented 
more  than   others.     In   waltzes,   for  in- 
stance, the  first    beat    of  each  measure 
should  be  strongly  emi)hasised,  and  the 
second  and  third  beats  be  subdued.    Few 
people  realise  that  to  make  a  proper  ac- 
cent, both  hands  and  feet  must  be  used. 
With  one  hand  you  press  the  accent  but- 
ton or  lever,  and  it  may  be  put  on  the 
sustaining  pedal.     Put  the  other  hand  on 
the  tempo  device,  and  stop  the  roll  for  an 
imperceptible  moment  at  the  instant  the 
}jarticular  perforation  you  wish  to  accent 
reaches  the  tracker  bar.     This  robs  the 
motor  of  air.  for  everything  but  the  note 
or  chord  to  be  accented.     Even  yet  this 
manoeuvre  is  little  known,  and  in  many 
cases  those  who  have  been  told  about  it 
never  use  it,  as  it  requires  much  patient 
])ractice  to  pause  slightly  on  certain  notes 
without   making  the   composition   jerky. 
The   result,    though,    is    well    worth    the 
trouble,  and  lifts  the  user  far  above  the 
ordinary    player.      A    most    interesting 
article  on  the  whole  subject  by  an  ex- 
pert, Robert  Schauffler  appears  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  Deliiieotor. 
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The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the'  Art  of  Photography  is  fully  evinced 
by  the  large  business  turned  out  annually  by  the  well-known  BURLINGTON  Studio, 
294  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne.  Their  constant  endeavour  to  produce  truly  artistic 
portraiture,  gratifying  |both  to  the  sitter  and  their  friends,  demonstrates  plainly 
that  there  are  no  better  equipped  studios,  nor  better  portraits,  than  those  of  the 
Burlington.     Make  an  appointment.     'Phone  336!  Central. 


Newman's 


Worcester 


MORE  REUSH  THAN  THE  BEST  IMPORTED  LINE  —  COSTS  LESS, 


A  WONDERFUL  AID  TQ  DIGESTION. 


-CONSTIPATION    CURED- 

By  Simple  Self-Treatment 

Bowel  health  means  good  ger.eral  health.  Stomach, 
Liver.  Nerve  and  all  functional  disorders  are  all  per- 
manently cured  by  Naturopathic  methods  which  remove 
the  causes.  Hundreds  of  patients  testify  to  emancipa- 
tion from  long-standins  complaints  without  medicine  or 
further  expen  e.  Sentl  6d.  postage,  without  obligation, 
for,  testimonials  and  free  booklet  No.  l8  to  J.  P.  GALE. 
Naturopath,  327  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Reserve  Liability.  £200,000.     Guarantee  Fund.  £10.000. 

Board  of  Directors— Hod.  Donald  Mackiiinon. 
y.r..A..  Chairman;  Captain  S.  M.  Bruce,  M.O.. 
M.P.  J.  J.  Falconer.  Esci.;  Stewart  McArthur. 
i;sc|..   Iv.C. :    Sir   Edward   F.    Mitchell.    K.C. 

Regislered  Office:  No.  85  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 

TIlis   Company    is   empowered   by   special  Act   of 
I'arlianieut     to     perform     all     classes    of    trustee 
business.       JOEI>   FOX.    Manager. 
C.    T.    MARTIN,    Assistant    Manager. 

RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith   Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 
Several   Bar    Lock   visibies, 
foolscap     and     brief,     in 
thorough  order. 
Several    brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,    non-visibles, 
just  overhauled. 
Several  various  other  makes 
— Empire    visible.     Oliver 
visible.      Blick      portable, 
and  Hammonds. 
Now    £10    instead    of    £11 
7i%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed   in  thorough  order,  with  righ; 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 

A.  MACDOUGALL  &  CO.,  470  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE 


HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction   Wagon*  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensington,  Melb. 


TO     SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  this  form  is    marked    in  BLUE,   it    means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

If    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  next  issue. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me   STEADS  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months     (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose  —  Postal  Note  138. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions  — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 


New  Subscribers  may  alio  use  this  form. 

Note  —STEAD'S  REVIEW    appears  trtrj  fortBight. 

S.i:.  3-5-19. 
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Australian  Mutual 

Provident  Society 

Established    1 849. 

The  SEVENTIETH    Annual  Report  for  Year  1918,  just  issued,  discloses — 

A    RECORD   NEW   BUSINESS  TRANSACTED. 

OVER    ONE    MILLION   STERLING   DISTRIBUTED    IN    CASH    BONUSES. 

INCREASED   RATE   OF   INTEREST    EARNED. 


NEW   ASSURANCES   ISSUED— 

Ordinary  Department  •••      £7,081,170 

Industrial   Department  ...         1,597,252 


£9,578.422 


TOTAL   ASSURANCES   IN   FORCE,    WITH   BONUSES- 

Ordinary  Department  £115,558,745 

Industrial   Department      ••  7,693,821 


£123,252,566 

CASH  BONUS  FOR  THE  ONE  YEAR,  1918,  in  Ordinary  Department, 
£1,005,931,  yielding  Reversionary  Additions  to  Policies  of  £1,700,000. 
Certificates  for  which  will  be  issued   on   30th  June. 

TOTAL  BONUSES  Distributed   since  Establishment— £23,186.000. 

ACCUMULATED    FUNDS   Exceed    £39,000,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  over  £5,500.000. 


The  Society  is  the   LEADING   MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  in  Australasia,  and 
the  LARGEST  and   MOST  SUCCESSFUL  in  the  British  Empire. 

J?  Policy    of   Jtssurance    Effected   in    this    Purely    Mutual 
Institution  will  give  excellent  results. 


Head  Office :  87  Pitt  Street,   Sydney.  H.  W.  APPERLY, 

1 7th  April,  1919.  General  Manager. 


Stt  ailt;  Review,  3/6/19. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


The  intervention  of  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion brought  to  a  dose  temporarily  some 
very  interesting  dealings  in  War  Loan 
stocks.  During  the  few  days  preceding 
the  holidays,  the  pressure  of  sales  of 
War  Loan  stocks  was  felt  rather  sharply, 
especially  on  the  New  South  Wales 
market.  (Jn  top  of  the  weakness  came 
fresh  gossip  about  the  terms  at  which 
Mr.  Watt  would  issue  his  new  flotation. 
This  certainly  told  on  the  buyer  of  the 
^  per  cent,  stocks,  especially  when  it  was 
remembered  that  it  was  not  free  of  taxes. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  form  of  a 
■"  rot  "  as  one  of  the  big  Australian  dailies 
seemed  to  suggest.  The  turnover  of  the 
stock  was  not  on  a  really  large  scale,  the 
weakness  being  due  to  tne  persistence  of 
the  sellers  of  small  blocks  of  stock.  To 
get  at  the  cause  is  to  review  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  last  issue  was  made, 
and  to  take  stock  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion generally.  The  currency  problem 
alone  is  one  tax  to  the  ability  of  the  best 
intellects  for  a  solution.  Public  finance 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  investor, 
and  when  there  is  practically  a  forced 
loan  there  is  sure  to  be  subsequent  weak- 
less  in  the  market  for  the  stock  of  such 
an  issue.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  rate  of  interest  available  on  other 
investments  are  factors  that  operate 
strongly.  On  these  movements,  and 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Peace  pro- 
posals depends  the  future  of  the 
iTiarket  for  War  Loan  stocks.  But  it  is 
<[uite  unnecessary,  and  absolutely  foolisii 
to  suggest  that  the  selling  of  War  Loan 
or  any  other  stocks  on  the  market  has 
been  on  such  a  scale  as  to  deserve  the 
term  applied  to  the  situation. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUTUAL 
VIDENT. 


PRO- 


The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  thc 
directors  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Pro- 
vident Society  contains  statement  of  the 
business  done  during  the  year  ended  3-!st 
December,  1918,  and  in  each  department 
of  the  Society's  operations  records  have 
been  established.  Taking  the  ordinary  de- 
partment, the  Society  during  the  year 
wrote  new  business,  assuring  £7,981,170. 
This  represented  22,458  policies  (not  in- 
cluding annuities),  and  the  new  annual 


premiums,  after  deducting  reassurances, 
was  £291,681.  This  new  business  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  £1,712,000  over  the 
figures  for  1917,  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  rate  of  premiums  of  8/2  per 
year.  At  present  the  Society  has  busi- 
ness in  force,  including  bonuses  in  both 
the  ordinary  and  industrial  departments 
aggregating  over  £123,000,000.  To  the 
end  of  1918  the  Society  had  issued 
629,888  policies,  assuring  roughly 
£187,000,000,  and,  on  December  31  la.st 
the  business  in  force  represented 
£97,518,000. 

The  income  as  shown  in  the  statement 
of  accounts  for  the  year  was  £5,978,819, 
of  which,  roughly,  £3.170,000  was  from 
pretnium  income,  and  £1,880,000  from 
interest.  The  average  rate  of  interest  re- 
ceived on  the  mean  amount  of  the  funds 
for  the  year  was  a  shade  over  5  per  cent., 
while  the  effective  rate  was  5.22  per 
cent.,  both  these  figures  showing  an  im- 
provement on  the  rate  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  The  total  expenditure 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  was 
£3,853,027,  of  which  £3,376,417  repre- 
sented payments  to  policy-holders.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  importance  to 
notice  that  the  call  made  on  the  Society 
for  war  claims  during  1918  amounted  to 
£767,147.  This  is  a  reduction  on  the 
payments  during  1917,  when  they 
amounted  to  over  £945,000.  The  total 
war  claims  met  to  date  by  the  Society 
has  been  over  £2,500,000.  The  re- 
sult of  the  year's  operations  is  that 
the  sum  of  £1,225,792  has  been 
added  to  the  fund  of  the  ordinary  dc- 
])artment,  which  now  stands  at 
£37,571,207.  In  the  industrial  department 
progress  has  also  been  made,  as  the  new 
business  totalled  £1,597,252,  the  policies 
numbering  34,092.  and  yielding  an  an- 
nual premium  revenue  of  £91.430.  As 
mentioned  before,  this  is  a  record.  The 
total  sums  assured  in  this  department 
are  nearly  £12,50(1.000.  Its  net  liability 
is  £1,572,422,  and.  as  the  funds  are 
£1,619,074,  the  surplus  is  £32,285.  The 
total  amount  of  funds,  inclusive  of  the 
industrial  department,  now  stands  at 
£39,190,281,  and  the  balance-sheet  total 
is  a  little  over  £40,500,000.  The  leading 
investments  of  the  Society  are: — Gov- 
ernment securities,  £13,443,419;  loans  on 
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policies,  £5.494,018;  mortg^ages.  ±11,G10,- 
o^^i;  loans  to  municipalities,  £7,877.815. 


ROYAL  1]AXK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

This  institution  is  one  which,  so  far 
as  size  goes,  can  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  smaller  banking  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth.  All  the  same,  it  has 
a  good  record  to  show,  for  it  carried 
through  the  land  boom  crisis  in  the 
nineties  without  having  to  close  its  doors 
as  did  a  good  many  of  its  bigger  rivals 
in  the  banking  world.  The  business  done 
by  it  as  a  rule  has  been  largely  confined 
to  Melbourne,  but  of  late  years  there  has 
been  an  out-reaching,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
exchange  facilities,  and  consequently  the 
board  has  extended  to  London  and  to 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  other  States. 
Paid-up  capital  at  present  consist  of 
£45(5.000.  Other  shareholders"  funds  are 
the  reserve  of  £-'510.000.  and  a  profit  and 
loss  balance  of  £'55.311,  or  a  total  of 
shareholders'  funds  of  over  £S(»-3.000.  as 
against  £()i;5.:u()  shown  in  March.  191b. 
The  recent  increase  in  capital  certainly 
was  wise  on  account  of  the  expanding 
Inisiness  of  the  institution.  Of  course, 
the  declared  reser\es  of  all  of  our  bank- 
ing institutions  do  not  show  everything 
that  stands  for  stability  in  their  affairs. 
They  all  have  internal  reserves,  and  verv 
little  doubt  exists  that  substantial  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  build  an  inner 
defence  for  the  Royal.  Deposits  to-day 
amount  to  over  £;5. 551,000,  as  against 
£2,934,000  in  March,  1918,  the  baLince- 
sheet  total  amounting  to  £4,961.480.  The 
list  of  assets  shows  that  the  discounts 
and  advances  are  now  £3.2(53.500.  as 
against  £2.189.22(;  twelve  months  ago. 
The  increase  arises  from  the  part  the 
institution  has  to  play  in  assisting  the 
farmer ;  in  financing  war  loan  payments, 
and  in  enabling  its  customers  to  finance 
imports  and  in  meeting  general  require- 
ments of  the  dift'erent  enterprises  of  the 
community.  Cash  items,  (iovernment 
securities,  etc..  on  March  31  last,  were 
£898.500.  This  stands  against  £1.203.690 
twelve  months  ago.  Bills,  etc..  in  transit 
now  api)ear  at  £158.28(5.  an  increase  of 
£100,000.  

BANKiXG    A\ERAC1':S, 
The  average  quarterly  returns  of  most 
of  the  private  Ixmks  for  several  of  the 
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States  are  now  available.  What  they 
feature  is  an  increase  both  in  deposits 
and  advances.  Still,  the  striking  item  is 
the  expansion  of  advances.  This  phase 
of  our  finance  has  been  pretty  freely  dis- 
cussed, but,  after  all,  a  very  cursory 
study  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  to- 
day shows  that  such  a  development  was 
to  be  expected.  The  Government  has- 
called  upon  the  \arious  financial  institu- 
tions to  stand  behind  the  agricultural 
community.  In  addition,  it  has  asked 
them  to  assist  people  to  subscribe  to  the 
last  war  loan.  Further,  several  of  the 
institutions  are  directly  interested  in  the 
base  metal  industries  of  the  country. 
They  had  to  play  their  part  in  supportin: 
various  other  industrial  enterprises 
Moreover,  of  late,  shipments  of  imports- 
have  arrived,  and  the  way  has  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  community  to  hold 
such  shipments  until  they  are  ab- 
sorbed. Consequently  reliance  has^ 
to  be  placed  on  the  resources  of 
the  banking  institutions  for  assistance 
in  financing  the  commitments  that  have 
been  entered  into  in  respect  to  commodi- 
ties brought  into  the  country.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  there  should  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  advances  during  the  term, 
but  as  crops  are  realised  and  as  the  re- 
turns from  the  wool  clips  come  in,  and 
these  promise  to  be  exceptionally  favour- 
able on  account  of  the  high  prices  being 
paid  for  wool  in  Great  Britain,  there  will 
be  a  material  reduction  in  this  item  of 
our  banking  returns.  Nothing  has  been 
more  admirable  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned, 
than  the  attitude  of  private  banks.  Some 
of  these  have  powerful  connections  with 
Great  Britain,  but,  throughout,  the  whole 
of  the  institutions  have  acted  as  one  in 
trying  to  render  the  task  of  financing  the 
war  as  easy  as  possible.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  some  of  the  Minis- 
ters who  have  been  in  office  during  the 
term  of  the  war  have  sought  to  make 
capital  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank,  as  against  the  ])rivate  institutions. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  institution  was 
called  upon  to  reveal  its  innermost  mind, 
it  would  say  that  it  could  have  done  half 
as  well  as  it  has  done  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  men  at 
the  head  of  the  joint  stock  institutions. 
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IF   YOU  HAVE   CATARRH,    BEWARE  OF 

PNEUMONIC 
INFLUENZA 


THE  SENSIBLE 
THING  IS  TO 
GET  RID  OF 
CATARRH, 
AND  YOU  ARE 
NOW  OFFERED 
THAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Oiiturrh  is  CURABLE:  I  know  it!  I've  PROVED  it!  And  I'll  prove  it  to  YOU,  free  of 
cost,    NOW! 

Never  mind  what  vouA-e  TRIED,  or  how  many  times  you've  been  disappointed.  I  KNOW 
you've  not  yet  used  the  RIGHT  method,  and  I  want  you  to  use  it  NOW— AVITHOUT  RISK- 
ING   ONE    PENNY. 

It's  a  new  way— entirely  DIFFERENT  and  SUCCESSFUL.  Approaches  Catarrh  from  the 
COtJRECT  angle — removes  the  CAUSE.  Under  its  influence  hawking,  spitting  sneezing,  noso 
blowing,  heartburn,  head  noises,  nausea,  dizziness,  and  Catarrhal  headaches  quickly  and 
PERMANENTLY  disappmr.  No  need  to  wait  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  stop 
.vour  Catarrh   suffering  OVERNIGHT! 

Oatarrh  is  DANGEROUS  as  well  as  UNPLEASANT.  It  induces  physical  and  mental  dullness 
—undermines  your  health  and  weakens  your  will.  Neglected,  it  leads  to  serious  throut 
difteases,  d9afn9.93,   gastritis,   asthma,  bronchitis  and   CONSUMPTION. 

Don't  waste  any  more  time  or  money  on  WORTHLESS  INHALANTS,  but  post  the  coupon 
a,nd  learn  how  you  can  GET  RID  OF  CATARRH,  not  merely  for  a  day.  a  week,  a  month,  or 
a  year,  but  PERMANENTI  Y.  SEND  NO  MONEY— just  the  coupon.  Be  sure  to  fill  in  your 
name  and    addrees.    and  PO.ST   'TO-DAY. 


The  Curative  Culture  Co.,  29  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney. 


SEND    NO    MONEY 


POST    THIS   COUPON 


To    The   Curative    Culture   Company, 

29  O'Connell    S'treet.   Sydney. 

On  the  understanding  that  this  request  is  not  to  commit  me  to  make  any  p;iyment,  please 
tell  me  how  I  can  secure  permanent  freedom  from  Catarrh.  I  enclose  a  penny-ha'penny 
stamp    for    postage. 


Name 
S.E.   12. 


Address 
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Anthony 


for  Value  in  Footwear 


Neatness,  Comfort,  Long  Wear  and  Value  are  characteristics  which 
pertain  to  Anthony  Horderns'  Footwear.  This  association  of  good 
qualities  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  Boot  Department  at  the 
New  Palace  Emporium  popular  with  men  who  want  their  money  to 
go  the  farthest.     Here  are  a  few   examples  of   unequalled  economy  : 


GLACE  KID  DERBY  BOOTS  (as  illustra- 

tion  No.  I),  neat  shapes,  solid 
leather,  welted  soles,  19/6,  23/6, 
25/-,  29  6. 

GLACE  KID  BOOTS  (as  illustration  No. 
2),  Balmoral  or  Derby  style,  patent 
toecaps,  welted  soles,  straight  or 
medium   toes,   16  6,    22  6,   29/6. 

BLACK  GLACE   KID   BALMORALS,  neat 

round     toes,      solid      leather,      welted 

soles,  21  -,  23  6,  25  -,  29  6, 
TAN    WILLOW    BALMORALS,     medium 

toes,  welted   soles,  23  6,   25,6,  27/6. 


Our   Winter  Fashion  Portfolio  is  an 

authentic     guide    to     the    Season's 

mode:,       A     copy    will    be    posted 

free  on  request. 


We  pay  carnage  to  your  nearest  port  on  all  Family  Drapery,  Fashion  Goods, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear,  Cutlery  and  Jewellery. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal  Providers 
New  Palace  Emporium 


Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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